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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Charming Novel Just Published by 
PORTER & COATES, 
822 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


“the Pupil of the Legion of Honor,” 


From the French of LOUIS ENAULT. 
By Mrs. CHAS. P. TUTT. 
8vo. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 

A most delightful ud stony, pure in tone, elevated in 
sentiment, and of the greatest interest. it will un- 
foebsesy prove one of the literary successes of 

eason: 


For sale by all booksellers. 


Ceorge Routledge & Sons, 
416 Broome Street, New York; 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF 
George MacDonald’s Great Novels. 


“Annals of 8 Quiet Neighbourhood,” 
“The Seabeard Parish.” 


Rmo. Cloth. Each $1.75. 











They are for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Bishop Stevens’ Great Work. 
The Parables 





PRACTICALLY UNFOLDED, 
oe be in the household of every Christian and 
FO in the hands of all, old or you Ele- 
ez iP rinted on super tin ted pa r, han jomel} 
und, and ompollis ed = eigh full-page ates. 
illustrations. . a only by Su wipsion. 
this great work. yViberal yf = made. for 
- a 4 
J. M. STODDART & CO., 


No. 734 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


AD FIDEM; 


Or, PARISH EVIDENCES, OF THE BIBLE. 
By the author of “Ecce Coolum” and “Pater Mundi.” 
From the late Rev. Aihess Barnes : 
that God has raised upin the author of ‘ Ecce Cos- 
lum’ one qualified to meet the unbelieving science. 


of the day. 
: “A writer of the 





From the Princeton Review 

firs {mark in the h hest realms of thought. 
A EM. - $1.50. 
FATSR MUNDI. iamo., "- ~~~ - "150. 


E ELUM. mo. 1.3. 
onlther book sent free of postage on receipt of 
ce b: 


NOYES, HOLMES & OOMPANY, 
Publishers, 117 Washington St.. Boston. 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 NASSAU STREET. 





Special attention given to orders by letter. 
Send for Catalogues. 


“SPARKLING JEWELS.” 


By KNOWLES SHAW. 

A collection of fresh, bright Music; the words are 
of a pure and elevated character, while every tune 
ts a gem. It is beautifull nted and strongly 
boun re Sabbath ool worker will 
pleased with $3 per doz. A single 

L copy matiod ied tor 35 cents b 
HUNCH & OV,, Cincinnati. 


DE WITT C. LENT & Co., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


451 Broome Street, 
A few doors WEST of Broadway, N. Y. 


Fetimates for Vibraries given and Cata- 
pplied: 


logues su. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


I. Nonsense Songs, Stories, Bot- 
any, and Alphabets. 


BY EDWARD LEAR. 


With one hundred and fifty Illustrations, from 
original grotesque designs by the author. 1 vol. 
Square 12mo. $2.00. 


Unlike the former volume by the same author, 
the verses of which were all of the same rhythm 
and len, , the new work contains nonsense songs 
of different fe ludicrous travesties of Ander- 
sen and other well-known authors in the form 
nursery stories, most audacious and vastly clever 
uriesques of bota: scompanying’ pletures, th aa 
al its with senna 
velo; 


to 
with aN 
Ons, as Mg & 
accom pan 
te says: 
“The siphabets are funny, 


— of a of humor de- fe- 


eS Bargin a, 


stories are fun- 


trations are ridien: culously clever sketches 
chooses this book will choose well.” 


Il. Nathaniel Hawthorne's Works. 
Illustrated Library Edition. 
Vol. Il, Twice Told Tales, 
Vol. Ill. Mosses from an Old Manse. 


Each complete ini vol. 12mo. $2.00 per vol. 


Each bmp poe and handsomely stamped 
These f d third volumes of the 
new edition of Nathaniel ew pen Werks, de- 


signed both as an elegant and p edition, 
lil. Lucile, and Other Poems. 
With Sixteen Illustrations. Popular Edition. 1 
vol. 8vo. Paper, 50 cents. © 
m, ee and a collection of,his other ju- 
ay hed with a — ¢ of the the 
propri- 
ate illustrations by Du ‘Maurier, Gavelund 
Herald says of “ Lucile 
publication a few years since, ati 
attention from the movelty 2 of its conception and 
the scoccessful mann f 
itis Tall of jeieet : 2.neem the versification is 
es and felicitous, ges are of 
executed 
manner of the Pre- te school, 
with ite. characteristic merits d defects, and 
there is besides a fine portrait of the author.’ 





BY OWEN MEREDITH. 
This volume comprises the author’s most famous 
lar v embe 
writer, Robert | Bulwer Lytton, an 
The 
“* Lucile’ is a novel in: rhyme which, on its first 
tracted immediate 
rs its execution, astory 
many passa; 
h — merit. The “liimstratlons are 





For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


JAMES R..08400D & 00., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


P. Dutton & Co., Ps 4 New York, 
Special Agents for J. R. és AG Co. ay Publications. 


ROBERT COLLYER. 
The Life That Now Is. 


Rev. RORERT COLLYER’S new volume is now 
ready. 16mo. Uniform with the Tenth Edition o 
“Nature and Life,” and containing an excellent 
Steel Portrait of the author. Price $1.50. Sold by 
Booksellers. and mailed post-paid, by the Pub- 
lisher. 





HORACE B. FULLER, 
Boston, Mass. 
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ter, fro best writers, saa eae 
intell 
BE  Sny clube or f of 10 ‘ot 10, ad dee 
CHICAGO. 
N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 
CAS eS Terie 


The best Monthly Magazine for Sunda =Gahools 
in the world. It contains 16 
m. our ~¥h-: thing £01 tor 
bs + Fs Lo sone copy 08 8 for ‘ave 
and over, 30 cents 
ADAMS, sedis & LYON PUB. CO., 
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GORG MERTEN Aye asin” Bahioe aut 
any work in 
HN SRT A 
‘CATIONS or 
Mailed free on @) . 


THE 


NORTH AMERICAN 


REVIEW 
FOR JULY, 1871. 


Single Number, $1.50. 


CONTENTS. 
Art. I. Forms of Minority Representation. 
EDWARD STANWOOD. 
Il. The Religion of the Ancient Re- 
mans, WILLIAM F. ALLEN. 

Ill. The G is of the Speci A Re- 
view of Darwin and Mivart. CHAUNEY 
WRIGHT. 

IV. The Meaning of Revenue Reform. 
DAVID A. WELLS. 

Vv. Exploration of Palestine. 
THOMPSON. 
VI. Critical Notes. 





Jos. P. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. Sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price bythe Publishers, 
JAMES RB. OSGOOD & 00., Boston. 
a ee & yer and FIELDS,‘Oseoon & Co. 
DuTTon & Co., 713 Broadway, New Y 
special Agent forJ. R. oO & Co.'s Publications. 


“UNA AND HER PAUPERS.” 


Memorials of Agnes Elizabeth Jones, 


BY HER SISTER. 
With an Introductory Sketch by FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE. 
Crown 8vo. Extra cloth. Price $2. 
“I call her Una, for when her whole Life and 
Image rise before me, so far from thinking the 





d 
story of Una and her lion a myth, I say here is Una | Fatten 


in real flesh and blood—Una and her Paupers, 
far more untamable than lions.”—Florence Night- 
ingale. 


*,* For sale bymll booksellers. or will be mailed, 
post-paid, to aly atAress,am receipt of price by the 
Publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


No. 416 Broome St., N. ¥. 


NEw AND Coop Books. 


ATERNITY. A for Wives and 
Mothers. By T.8. 4 A.M. 
cloth. 12mo, 450 pages.. Price, $2.25. ‘tara 


HE ripe ef HORSE OF AMERICA : Ld 
to Train and Drivehim. W' scen 
M WooDRurr 


y HIRA 
a“ steol-plate portrait. Bx. cloth, 





Mgr nts OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. By 
BE. BEECHER and HARRIET BEECH 
paereg=. mo. 39 pages; profusely illustrated. 
ce, $2. 


HRISTIAN HEART-SONGS. A Collection of 
/ Choruses, and Set Pieces, etc. By 
JOuN ZUNDEL. 8v0, iy pages. Boards, $1; cloth, 


ECTURE-ROOM TALKS. By HENRY WARD 
BEECHER. 12mo, extra cloth, with steel por- 
trait. Price, $2. 


UR SEVEN CHUROHES, Bight Lectures by 
THOMAS EECHER. lémo. Paper, 5X0 cents; 
extra cloth #17" clots gilt, $1.25. 


1 RaeCH ERs SERMONS, First, Second, 
4 Fourth Series, uniformly bound. 
1 ag pp. cok. Single volumes, 


o, Third, and 2 
vo vols. 
each compl Note. $2.5 


The above books Jor ale by all Booksellers or sent 
ptou on receipt of 
J.B. FORD fepe CO., Pablishers, 
No. 27 Park Piace, N.Y. 


ammo Pe agg 8 vols. 
vols., now y; 


HE ORIGINAL 
8.8 books ever offered ¢ 
Sree ROE 4,00. Pyplianers. Bo jes tree.” 
GAZINE ¥ bast MonTmLy 
BLO. say ae 


‘stim fore s a oF 8 sample 
Address the shores Oe > | AnOMEY, 








THE SCHWARTZ NOVELS. 


The lar povaiac of the gros ewe « authoress, 
MipaME SoPH — SCHWAR’ Tran 


lated by Miss SELMA RG and Miss 1 MARIA A. 
BROWN. Per vol. tote N00; Paper, $1.00. 

1. Gold and Name. Now Ready. 

2. Birth and Education. Now Ready. 

3. Guilt and Innocence. Now Ready. 

4. The Wife of a Vain Man. (in Press.) 

5. Man of Birth and Woman of the Peo- 

ple. (In Press.) 
6. Work Ennobles Man. (In Press.) 
7. The Right One. (In Press.) 


Each story complete in one volume. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and 


sent by mail, postpaid, on 


receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD, & DILLINGHAM, New York. 





NOW &8 


EADY! 


THE PEOPLE’S 


PRACTICAL POULTRY BOOK : 


A WORK ON 


Breeding, Rearing, 


Care and General 


Management of Poultry. 
BY WM. M. LEWIS. 


224 Large Octavo Pages. oh Cloth, $1.50. 


LIST OF CONTENTS. 
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end bse ugh, W ater. ties, etc. 

Fountains e 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS! 


PAGE. PAGE. 
166 mr see Fowls, Pair 


8U Games, Black-red. . 
Games, Biack-wing.. 
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= Einden or Brenna 91 
— Toulouse...... - 2 
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GERM4N AND FRENCH. 
Send for Catalogues of Text-Books. 
HOLT & 
ts to LEYPOLDT & Lm)» 
BToUPs. & Hon ork. 





She's FOR A BEA ae SET OF bt pen 


see castes ae 
are caceren, 


biel ree to satural 
> et ‘A. QUINLAN & 3 oA os, Clty Dental 
Sac, ei riven 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & C0, 


No, 41 Lomb ard St., London. 








BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, i , IRELAND, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 
Our 


CIRCULAR LETTER FOR TRAVELERS, 


svaiien inall the world, can be procured 
Avaiher of oar aes Se our correspond- 


ot our LONDON = aie B= { USB, arrangements 
have been made for ese Hoe 
perme at TOURISTS, 


ith Law L, Lene = ence and the 
atest advi ne United Bentes. 
ety or eben & Co., 
Nzw YORE, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 





Passports furnished without charge. 




















House and Nesi.. a 
Wild...... 

@Bingle copies of this work will be sent by mail 
(postpaid,) on receipt of price, $1.0. Liberal dis- 
counts made to the trade. 

Address all orders to 
D. D. T. MOORE, Publisher. 


New York City, or Rochester, N. Y. 








REMOVAL. 


L|A. G. SLADE & CO., 


(Late MATHEWS & SLADE), 
Have Removed to 
605 FULTON S1RESBT, 
Opposite Flatbush Ave. 


THE CELEBRATED 
MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORCANS 


For sale on installments, and for rent, with privi- 
lege of purchase. 


$50, 965, $100, $125, $150, $160, $175, $200. 





YOU OUGHT TO SEEK THE 


National Sunday-School Teacher, 


AND THE 


The National- Series of Lessons for 18% 
on 
THE WORDS OF JESUS THE OHRIQg. 


before yeu adopt any lessons for the coming year. 
The Teacher will be enlarged for 1871. 
EVERY NUMBER WILL BE ILLUSTRATED. 


The PRIMARY LESSONS will be ‘conducted by 
J. TIMANUS, one of the best primary teachers 


SARA 
in the United 
The best writers will be employed.—Every num- 
ber will be be yo 
The National Series of Sunday-School Lessons, 
_— in the NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
os now studied by 75,000 Teachers, and 
500.000 Bob Scholars 


TERMS —Vhariy subscriptions, $1.50, invariably 
in advance. Single numbers. 10 cents. ae of ten 
or more, sent to one address, will receive six 
gratis, ot og Subscriber, per, monthly No 
hora gyre Longon Fapere.a cont oueb gr 
i ss0D rs, in ages 0 more, 
4 red, by the mouth OF year, without the 
ingle subscriptions must close with 
r. Clubs may begin and close at 


Sunday-School Scholar 


The best Monthly Magazine for Sunda: ayneeis 
in the world. It contains 16 pages of o 

, from our best writers, and is sass the t thin; ter 
intelligent young people to read Sun 7 oer. 


:—50 cen tery ear ; one copy for five om 
seribers : clubs of 10, at 40 cents each ; 2% copies and 
over, 30 cents each.” 


THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


INFANT CLASS Paper for ovary Sunday. A eut 
and two stories in each weekly num 
TERMS :—30 cents a year; clubs of ten and over, 
20 cents a yea: 
Send 10 conte for sample copy of each of the 
above. 
ECCLESTON’S 


Sunday=School Record. 


In PR) ne be - this book, Mr. Eggleston has gonghs te 
the items necessary 


to be kept in 
89 Some schoo! Record, with previty and simplicity 
of ptaoes nt. 


men 
The book contains about 208 es, bound ina 
substantia] manner. Free. $1. dem t by mail 


MR. BLAKE'S WALKING-STICK. 


By Rev. EDWARD EGGLESTON, D.D., 

Editor of the National Sunday-School Teacher. 

e ryt is widely known as @ most success- . 
| ectand writer for children. and 
“MR. BLAKE'S WALKING STICK” 

, Without doubt, the most delightful story that 
Ey come from his .pen. m is specially —— 4 
day-Schoo! # 
friend, toa boy or girl. 

beautifully illuminated, 25 
nt by mail. 





use in Sun 
parent, or 


PRICE—On 
* cents. By the Sozen: $2.00. 8e 


|THE INFANT CLASS 


HINTS ON 
Primary Religious Instruction. 
By SARA J. TIMANUS. 


, with an Introduction, by EDWARD EGGLE: 
eae altor of The National attonal Bundav, School Teacher. 


Sent by mail for 75 cents. 


JUST WHAT YOU NEED! 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


u0| Teacher's Pocketbook and Diary, 


1871. 
Class ster, Acteeaasee 
section posite ans, bing Jovign Cuan 
eas , Money, 
of Leseo ns, and Calendar of 1871. 


Sunday-School Manual 


By Rev. EDWARD EGGLESTON, D.D., 
Guide to the Sunday-School Work is 
its. The inted, Com: 
-School Teac! ors 
other 
cents. 
ice. For sale by al! 


this little volume through, every 

and have not rifling s sentence or a sen- 

timent w we could mgty spare. It mone 

be included ine Fane f teacher s library, and tested 
by actual experience cats nae 


#|The Book of F Queer Stories. 


BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
of “The Round Table Stories,” “The 
1 ries, “Stories ‘Told 
ox || He, Stories ’ Ete., Etc. 
‘Shee. cloth. Prive. 7 cénts. 


Address 
ADAMS, BLACKMES ¢ & LYON PUB. CO. 


HICAGO, Th 


Aw 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Vol. 1V., No. 2. 








DRY GOODS. 








CLOSING-OUT SALE 
SUMMER GOODS. 


We shall offer at and below cost the balance of our 
Summer Stock 


SILKS, DRESS COODS, 


Shawis, Lace Points, Ladies’ Ready-made 
Dresses and Suits, 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, and PARASOLS, 


W. K. PEYTON, 
272 and 274 Bowery. 


GREAT REDUCTION 
CAR Pp PETS. 


JOHN OROSSLEY & SONS’ 
Best Eng. Tapestry Brussels, 


$1.15 per Ya 


Amer, Tapestry " Broseels, 
$1.12 1-2 per Yard. 

ALSO, A LARGE LINE OF 
AMERICAN AXMINSTERS, 
Ranging tn price from $2.50 to $3.50 per yard. 

Moquettes, 
Wiltons, 
Velvets, 





Brussels, 
Three-Plys, 
Ingrains, etc., 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 
J. P. CARLL & CO., 
309 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN, L. I. 


R. H. MACY. 


ne assortment of 
RIBBONS ae VELVETS, 


LACE G00 

FRENCH AND | SCOTCH 1 EMB BROIDERIES 

EMBRO ERE FS, 
RY A MALL 


NO i 8 WA RES. 
mouan KEEPING AND tgs FURNISHING 
GOODS, FANCY GOODS, KS, &c., 

At Porat Price: 
Mth street and 6th avenue. 








OR One Setar. pair of Paris Kid Gloves, 
any color, shade, or size—two bu panne He. # extra. 
Boe nee Dollar_The latest style es’ Lace 
For. Gee Dollar—The latest style Ladies’ Lace 


For ‘ue Doltlar—A Ladies’ Lace Handkerchief. 
For One Dellar—The Ladies’ Nisson silk Tie 
will be sent by pall 


EBS BE. MONALLY & CO., 
Importers, 349 Broadway and 2% White St. 
Merchants’ also supplied. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BONE MEAL 
AND 
BONE FLOUR. 


We respectfully invite all interested in agricul- 
ture to the use of our-Fertilizers, which we guar- 
antee free from Adulteration. 








TESTIMONIALS.. 


I began to use your Rene 2 1866, on ve’ poor 
land; and now the came land FY 
of wheat, 70 to 80 bushels of corn, and 2% tons of 
hay per acre. 

WM. HATOPP, Charlotteville, Va. 


Your fertilizers are the 
used, and I waners iy. 





best that I have oe 
ure and unadultera 
LLER, Horticulturist. | 


I have used it with satisfactory results during 
the year on potatoes, root crops, etc., and have 
known it so appreciated by a jarge corn-raiser that 
he has declared his purpose x to prefer it 
to Peruvian Guano and all other fertilizers 

JAMES A. SEDDON, Richmond, Va. 


By using your Bone pica) the last season my ha 
crop Was a one o Sean d more than I ever had 
before OCKERON, Morristown, N. J 


I have used various phosphates with little ad- 
vantage,and have decided, as the market now is 
to use only Bone Meal. 

JO SEPH B. LYMAN 
Ag’l Editor N. Y. Tribune. 


Your Bone Meal is an admirable s ~— for 
strawberries and all kinds of fruits. use it in 
preference on 7 the market. 

WILLIAM BROTHERS. Dover, Del. 


Your Bone acted like a charm on on Srutertrees, and 
vegetables, and is just what is need _— 


MPTON, 
Autkor Prize Essay on Potato, Hawley, Pa. 


It will not ger 8 for Lister Brothers to aduiterate 
their bone; for they have a great reputation for 
making a pure Bone Meal. 

F. H. OVERTON, Peconic, L. I. 


regret is that I dic I did not have more to use, 


thie yea) mean to furnish on) 
HENRY sirhened 


C. BOWEN, 
Publisher The Independent. 
Buying manipulated fertilizers at random is like 
buying * w::tered” railroad stocks; but I have used 
your Bone, and = B satieted re his sell only a pure 
article. FT, Camden, Del. 
The Bone Flour which we had last Spring was 
@ great success with our Roses, and we u it in 
proportion to 1% pounds to a bushel of soil. 
HOS. CAVANACH, Nursery, Brooklyn, L. I. 


Extract from report of judges at Exhibition of the 
American Institute, held at New York, Oct., 1870: 
Splendid samples. The exhibitors state the qual- 

ity always like samples, and request the society 

should submit these samples, or any sample to be 

obtained from any dealer in thefr bone, to a 

chemical examination. . 

A true copy of report on file. 
JOHN W. CHAMBER, SECRETARY. 


My onl 
for I pel 
Bone M 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
Newark, N. J. 


Church - Furniture 


And DECORATION a Specialty.’ 
. & R. LAMB, 


59 CA MINE ST., NEW YORK. 
Send five P. O. Stamps for Catalogue. 








The BABCOCK EXTINGUISHER 


§{ Has saved from the flames more ‘sa | 
$5.) vi 000.00. 6 Worth Ba wh ELI 


INSURANCE. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC M AL . t 
NEW yore, January 26, 1871. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist Detember 1871: 

fums recsicet on Marine Ris 
ist J to 3ist Dec., 1870... 

Premiums” on on polisies not marked 0 

ist January, 1870 


Total amount of Marine Premiums 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnect- 
ed with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1870, to 3ist December, 1870 $5,392,738 55 


Losses paid during the same period 2,253,580 39 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....$1,063,263 57 


fhe y has the foll 
Lf tes and State of w Yor 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. . $8,843,740 00 
8, secured by stocks, and otherwise, 2,377, 350 00 
ds and Mostgasee. - 217,500 
terest, ne oes notes one. claim 
due the Co y, estimated a 
Premium Notes and Bills Recuvebis.. 
Cash in B: 


Total Amount Of Assets... ceo .-.0+ 000. $14,183,983 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates ee profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 

or their legal rc Oy ete onand after Tuesday, 
the Seventh ot February 

The outstanding sordhicates of the issue of 1967, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Seventh of February next. from which date a aul 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates 

roduced at the time of payment, and eeomeee 

pon certificates which were issued (in red scrip) 
for CF premiome = payment of interest and 
redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend ot hirty five per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums<«f the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1870, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
¥ourth of April next. 


By order of the Boara, 
é H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


HENRY K. BOGERT, 
DENNIS PERKINS, 
socemm GAILLARD, Jr., 
AMES Low, 
¢ A. HAND, 
J. HOWLAND, 
Biexs. BABCOCK, 

ROBT. B. MINTURN, 
gosmon W. BUTNHAM, 
F Ick CHAUNCEY, 
GE gs eo, 
Wo. H. 

ROBERT D& *OTU ART, 
SHEPPARD GANDY, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM E. BUNKER, 
SAMUEL L. MITCIELL, 
JAMES G. DE FoREsS®, 
CHAS P. BURDETT, 
ALEX. V. BLAKE, 
JOHN D. JONES, Presiden 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-President. 


HOME 


insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, . .- 
ist Jan., 1871, . 
ilities, us ebose 





EA geote. viz.: 


AOE CORO RR ee eres news anes sees 


JOHN D. JONES, 

CHARLES DENNIS, 
MOORE, 

HENRY Cor 

wa. C, PICK SRSGII: Ly 

LEwWIs CURTIS, 

Lowen. H. RUSSELL, 

WELL HOLBROOK, 

. WARREN WESTON, 
Bovan PHELPS, 
ALEB RARSTGW 

A. P. PILLorT 
WiLitan KE. Doper, 
. FERGUSSON, 


Wa. STURGIS, 





ADOTRACT O F THE 
yf SEM CAN N OAL STATEMENT, 
showing the condition of the Company on 
the ist day of January, 1 
ASSETS. 

Cush, Balance in Bank. 2174478 - 

miaDuigrtqeate. first lien on Real Est., eee 

8 .»payableondemand, . 249,300 (0 
nited States hae Chose 
tate and Municipal 
Bank Stocks 


market value) 


. 1,380,937 
jtocks and ments, 
ae value) . 133.425 


= oe . . 
.(for Pee tcateont on Inland B Risks, &e. is "096 ti 
Ither M 1 82 676 


y, Miscellaneous 
Premiums due on by Me at thie nonice, 427 % 
3 er Magnet and Wrecking A pparatas, * i =o 


are 


$4 578,008 02 
/ MARTIN President. 


Balance 
Bilis 





| Sstate 
Government Stamps on hand, a 


Total 
2 CHA RIK J. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretar 


MERCHANTS’ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office, . »« 257 Broadway, 


Issues all kinds of Life and Endowment Policies 
on the Mutual System, free from restric- 
tion on trave andl occupation. 


All Policies are non-forfeitable and participate in 
the profits of the Company. 


B. F, BEEKMAN, President. 


A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 
0. 8. PAINE, M.D., Medica] Examiner. 
HENRY HILTON, Counsel. 


The officers of this Company are prepared to 
dake liberal terms with responsible ana efficient 
Life Insurance men from every quarter. 

Insure in the TRA V- 


ENTS. ELERS a AND 


neit IDENTS to.. of Hartfo 








AC 








CHURCH CUSHIONS. 
Over 300 Churches as Reference. 
Elastic Sponge. 


The Most Durable, Economical and Cleanest. 


NO MOTHS---NO PACKING. 


SAMPLES and Prices sent free on application. 


AMERIOAN PATENT SPONGE CO., 
- §24 Broadway, N. Y, | 


VWV.A- WILLARD & CO. 
" LOOKING GLASSES. 


177 Canal Street, 
2d Block West of the Bowery, New York, 


W. J. CRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Lookinc- GLASSES. 
oy es ce: eS 





~ 











i 
fend for its record. F, by 
128 2 Washington, we Un 


Songs for the Sanctuary. 


PLYMOUTH COLONY, 
In Jefferson County, Nebraska, an Es- 


parce! fi tual settler. 
whow pro to open eir farms this 
veral will have Le ” done this mow 
Lp Sea COLONY will aim sor with it, fre — 
ts very inception, the blessing: our Christian 
Ctvivinetions a emery ny people with mutual 
friendships, accompanied by christian institutions 
and by all the common fadustrics of a well-ordered 
some. combin: th the mercantile, mechanical 
and agricultural - of a thriving, well-to-do 
farming neighborhood 
Just as we were ‘sending this advertisement 
letter came from Mr, - Duncan, of Dar- 
.Wis., saying: “I have visited the Leg 


off a 
ng : 
Col lony lems and am delighted therewit 

For myself and friends I have er poe: follow- 
ing, viz.: north \ see. 4, seo. 5, & north & see. 
7, northwest \ sec. °. all “in yu T. 3, range 3 
east.” When the “ten” were at Lincoln on their 
way back. they met Mr. D. on his way to Plymouth 
Colony Lands. 

These lands npn Me surpassed, either in beauty 
or fertility; and they can be had Now at prices 

ranging generally trom 1 84.00 to = per acre on 

TEN cent. interest. 
Those who prefer to pay cash, will levee deduction 
of twenty per cent. from the long credit prices. 

EXPLORING LAND BUYERS’ railroad fare in Ne- 
braska, over the B. . R. R., is returned or al- 
lowed in payment for land, if bought within thirtv 
days from date of t ticket. These tickets can be 
bought at Burlington’or at Plattsmouth, and of 
numerous authorized agents. This gives to our 
land buyers 4 FREE PASS out and ack in the 
State ated. onthe Kailroad where the land bought 


ted 





as mediums of ee Jie Ta fur those who 
desire to join hands in building up a Colon 
temperance and Christian qasiples les+ 


a’ Bepartigent ass. 


OB 
ent of the B, i MRR 
Co., Lincoln Neb ind ARIUS EJ 
Office at the Land 4 Department oO the B. & 

Co., Burlington, Lo 


COUNTRY HOMES. 
The Contral New Jersey Land Improvement 
Company 
OFFER FOR SALE, 

On the line of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 


YO 





BAYONNE, FANWOOD, 
RLAINFIELD, 
NELLEN. 
SOMERVILLE, 
CLINTON, 
Lots and HOUSES, fine BUILDING SITES, with 
LAND by the ag "also, R 
A tull descri of propert sf 
office. This! < of LH 7 Pe 
to a desiring a Co’ tay oe 
Re y at the sen * she pan re No. 119 Liber- 
>». HOPE, General Agent. 
a hs BX? ‘of Pr ES and LOTS at 
for 8SALB or to LET. 


1,500,000 ACRES 
OF THE 


Richest Farming Lands in the World 
FOR SALE TO ACTUAL SETTLEBS, 
NEOSHO VALLEY, KANSAS. 


Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railway Co. 
CARS NOW RUNNING 365 MILES. 

The Lands offered by this Pompany "= mainly 
within 20 miles of each Tide of the Stending 
170 miles along oes Oo VALLUY. the richest, 
Snegans most inviting valley for settlement in 

e West. 

One-third of the labor required at the East in the 
culture of farms will insure here double the amount 


of crops. 
"PRICE OF LAND.—$2 to $8 per acre; credit 


a ten 
ERMS Ms OF SA LE.—one-tenth down at the 
mM... of purchase. -_ payment the second year. 
One-tenth every r after until completion of 
payments, with tabweh ini terest. 
or further information, address 
ISAAC T. GOODNOW, 
Land Commissioner, 
NEOSHO FALLS, KANSAS. 


anal inducements 


woe 
Newark, 











GROCERIES, &c. 


GILLIES’ 


CRUSHED COFFEE, 
JAVA QUALITY. 
A pure and healthly beverage, prepared 
from different kinds of Coffee. 
t= Put up in 1 and 2 Pound Packages, 
Also 2% & 60 ® Decorated Tin Cannisters. 
Wholesale Price 23 Cents per Pound. 


(2 Send fora Package. It will sell it- 
self and bring you other trade. 


233, 235, & 23% Washington St., New York. 


SCRANTON & CO., 
GROCERS, 

Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 
Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, a 
ower prices than any house in this line. We sell 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumers 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end, 
the cheapest. 














GPttine UP CLUBS. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to get upclubs, Our answer 
is, send for Price List, and a club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 

THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 AND 33 VESEY 8T., 
P.O. Box 5643.) New Yore. 


WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
ie he oe ee mat ga Dollar abe ggg in 
want rele as 
zine two a oe in ening’ 6 

eres 83) ms 


Prang’s 
forclubs. ‘pecimen, a: year for only 
Fe Woon, Sci! N.Y. 


Happy Hours. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
Containing Tales. Adventures, Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, etc., etc. 
Each number contains six*c. np br ge gps with 
new ¢. , and on ‘a good quality 

Only Twen ve Con:s a. a Year. 
Five copies for $1, d stamp lor a specimen copy. 
0. A. ROORBACH, Publisner, 














102 Nassaustreet, New York 


HANOVER FIRE 


INSURANCE Co. 


(INCORPORATED 1852. 
Office, Equitabie Buuding, 139 Broadway, New York. 


- CASH ASSETS, 


‘Gill Aline policies issued; et 
in all'the principal cities and towns in thet 


over $700,000. 


the holders ‘to Bt OOD of the Net Profits Agencies 


BENJAMIN: 8. WALcor, President. 


1. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


Henry Kip, Assistant Seeretary. 











WHO KNOWS, says: 


AGENTS WANTED. 
“I have never pre- 


AN OLD AGENT ier ore 


sale amet mot with the approval of the entire read 
iog com as net as does HENRY "WARD 
BEECHER’ 8 Cl RISTIAN UNION. Sorry I did not 
work for it sooner. Think it the best business for 
canvassers ever off ered by any firm,to my knowledge.’ 
ai ot Harriet Beecher Stowe’s great an B from Nov 

1870, and superb $5 steel engraving GIVEN 
KWAY. Agents making money; subscription lists 
growing immensely. Address 


J.B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Place, N.Y. 


FINE SWISS AND AMERIOAN | 
WATCHES. 


PENDANT AND KEY WINDERS, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
FINE GOLD JEWELRY, 
SOLID SILVER WARE. 


SOHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 
22 John St. and 19 Maiden Lane. 





Over 600 Sold in One Town. 


CROSS & CROWN 22scienesnt 


geet ee Finely 

engraved on steel. 
Splendid testimonials from Rev. Drs. John Hall, 
Tyng, Cuyler, etc. One good Male or Female 
Agent wanted in every town to take subscriptions. 
Exclusive territory given. Address. for terms and 
full particulars. 

PER mse & MOORE, Publishers. 

66 and 68 READE ST., New YORK. 





Attention, Agents! Think of This!! 


| Wonderful Suocess ! |! 30,000 


cop:es of Brockett’s History of the Franco-German 
War sold first 60 days. It now contains a full his- 
tory of the Red Rebellion in Paris, making nearl 
600 pages and 150 elegant iHustrations, and wil) pen 1 
five times faster than heretofore. Price o only 
Incomplete works, written in the interest 0 the 
Irish and French, are bein <r with old illus- 
official, etc. 

English and German, isthe most impartial, popu- 
lar, reliable, cheap and fast — work extant. 
Look to your interoese, sicibe quickly, and you can 
coin money. Cireulars free, and wean excelled by 
none. Address GOODSPERD & CO., 37 Park Kow, 
New York; or 148 Lake Street. Chicago. 


(UREGYMEN. an and EXPERIENCED AGENTS, 
] territory for our NEW and the 

BEST BO ever published in this country. 

We want a few more energetic men and women 
to whom we will pay the largest commission and 
express. Applicants must state experience, and 
territory desired. 

D. E. FISK & CO., Publishers, 


° Springfield, Mass. 








A DAY, with Stencil Tools. Sam les free. 
Address A. E. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt 


S10 


REV. DR. HOWARD OROSBY’S 
Life and Works of Jesus. 


Of this great Work, so steoents y oe oe simple 
in style. and so deep! y Seerae: & e leag- 
ing Editors and Scholars of the coun- 
try Bere Es? the HIGHEST 

It is at once 


ae COMMENTARY, 
A HISTORY, 
A BIOCRAPHY 


Of Sublime Interest ty Bible Value, and 


A Work for Ev Bibie Reader, 
And ESPECIALLY ADAPTED to 4 use of 
Sunday-schooit schoiar and ‘teachers. 

Circulars wen Description and Testimonials, 
re to all wh 
A Splendid Octave, Volume with more than 100 
Fine Illustrations. Price $4.50. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
155 and 157 Crosby St., New York. 


WARTER. -MORATS 


Triumphs “of 
Enterprise, 


BY JAMES PARTON. 
A New Book, 700 octavo page®, well illustrated, in- 
tensely interesting, and very instructive. Exelusive 
territory given. 


Our Terms are the most Liberal. 
Apply to us, and see if they are not. 
A. 8. HALE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Bea ee Agents one Peddiers for our 
NEw CULINARY PREss &8 be mpl 3 | combined, 
for pressing and ae all finds of Fruics, Ber- 
ries, Vegetables allow. Meats, Cheese, etc. 
Three sizes from #3 to $10. €0,000 already sold in a 
tor 1 it Circulars free. LITTLEFIELD & 
DAME, 102 Wash. 8t., Boston. 


GENTS WAkTsp for the Best Selling 


Books pat 
i Le *RROTHERS, Publishers, 
7 Bleecker St., one door west of Broadw 


New ork. 
$25 


a Month easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
Samples, free. 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 
A New Enterprise 
FOR ACENTS. 
We iTusts agents to canvass tor our new eight- 
page pstzated newspaper, “ The American Pub- 
enn ith spl, id steele wing for $1.00 
a@ year. Seery family will, want For women, 
invalids, * desiring light BS it is a rare 
chance. Address, for information and ci melee 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING 
Hartford, Cena. 


AGENTS WANTED tuscratea ’Baition 


of D’Aubigne’s Great Work. HISTORY OF THE 
Creat j 
Reformation. 


New. edition, complete in one volume, at popular 
prices. Buy it,read and leary what INFALLIBIL.ITY 
means. It should be in every Protestant Family 
t ont land nd for sample siscnley. 


ns. far Ehmewa 1 commissi 
Ministers and experienced Agents 
WM. FLINT & CO. 


No. 2% 8. Seventh St., 


























DP (Male or — for the 
ACE.” 


Y Hartford, Conn. 


:| ASKE 


Address & 





for “Convent Life Un- 


8& 
R.P. NICHOLS. Chicago, Mil. 
yothesy. by Edith.’ Gor- 
res are thrilling 


Agcals Want Wanted 
Wie ag A 
goer READ THIS! 


a will pay agents A op de OF $30 per WEEK 


our be 2 Be as oadertur invent tions. adres 1 





hiladetphia, Pa. 





‘ EDUCATIONAL. 


MISS HAINES 
MADEMOISELLE DE JANON 


Rospemtally inform their friends and the public 


English and hig: poarsing and Day 
choot, 
for young ladies and children, 
U0 Gramercy Park, 
(East Twentieth street,) 


Will Re-open on Thursday, September 
21, 1871. 


earox COLLEGE, NEWTON 
TON), MAss. The Sixth Year of t 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS opens September 13, 1871. Miss 
Wilson, having returned from Europe, resumes 
pers superintendence. For circular, PSAdress 
Miss JULIA A. WILSON, Newton, Mass. 


Riverview Military Academy, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Location healthy; scenery une ualled ; Buildin 
convenient; Teachers highly ucated, earnest, 
working men; System of Order unsur, d. A 
wide-awake, thorouxh-going School for Boys wish- 
beg be trained for Business, for College, or for 

est Point, or the Naval Academy. Address OTIS 
BISBEE, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 


Williams College, 
Williamstown, Maas. 

Applicants for admission to Williams Celieae will 
be cxameped on Tuesday;Sune 27th, at 9 A.M., in 
Alumni Hal 

ay will be ~ ay 24 examination at the same 
place on Wednesday, August #tbh; and private ex- 
pmination will be given to those who cannot con- 
veniently be present on eitber of these days, on 
apvlictation to the President. 

Pecuniary oe will be given to all young 
men of character and aan who may n eed tf. 

MA OPKINS, President. 











NEAR Bos- 
is FAMILY 











Misses Porter and Champney 
ILY BOARDING SCHOOL, Old Hadley,Mass. 
e Fall a will commence on Wednesda eaten, 


For circulars and particulars 
the principale - 
Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
Superb Brick Buildings. Fifteen Teachers. Best 
sustained Boarding Seminary for ladies and gen- 
Goanas in the State. $4 per week for board. fuel, 
Fall Term, August 31. — ad- 
time, Address, for’Catal 
E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N.Y. 


F 


8e 
Sfets the" 











ADIES DES‘RING TO PROCUR 4 FIRST- 

class Sewing-Machine, against ith! 
instalments, may apply at Bowery. N. i i 
East Twenty-sixth Street, and 477 Ninth Avenue. 
Good work at highest prices if desired. 








BABCOCK 
FIRE EX'TINGUISHER. 


BEST PROTECTION 
FROM FIRE. 


Adopted by the Government, the lead- 
ing Railroads, and the Fire Depart- 
ments of the principal cities of the 
Union, 

Over 500 actual fires put out with it— 
more than $6,000,000.00 worth of pro- 
perty saved from the flames. 


Insurance Companies reduce rates where it is in- 
troduced. 


(2 PUTS OUT BURNING KEROSENE, TAR, etc. 


SEND FOR ITS RECORD, 


OFFICES: 


122 Washington 8t........- 
302 North Fourth 8t.... .St. Louis, Mo. 
22 West Fourth &t... oes seeesees Cincinnati, O. 
338 Sifperior St.................. oobocadad Cleveland, 0. 
29 Hast Seneca 8t. seeeeeess- Buflalo, N. ¥ 
28 Main St +++ eee. LOuisville, Ky. 
28 Carondelet St............+. New Orleans, La. 
164 North 8t..... ne sbdes0oetobtiewetd Baltimore, Md. 
15 South Meridan 8t.... .... Indianapolis, Ind, 


oeseees New York. 
seessees soeeChicago. 


teeeee 





SUMMER RESORTS. 








Out. in the Country an Hour from the City! 
The Har ington House, Demarest, N. R.R. of N.J., 
on a hill-top, gloee kc to > depot, healthy place, magnifi- 
cent views. e furniture, rooms en suite, 
generous Tebinnat Stabling f for horses, ever. everything first- 
‘ ONY & KEN 
(27 Park x Pinos. N.Y.) Secpuitece. 


THE RONKONKOMA 
LAKE HOUSE, 


(RONKONKOMA, L. L.,) 


is now open for the reception of boarders; 48 
miles from New York, having communication witb 
New York by three trains daily. Good bathing. 
boating, and fishing. Table, hoyse, and surround- 
ings first-class. Terms moderate. Address as above, 
Suffolk Co., Long Island. For references or further 
particulars apply toJ. B. Forp & Co.,.27 Park Place, 
or H. DUNLAP, Sth Ave. and 224 St., N. Y. 








A MONTH—Horse and outfit furnished, 





$375 


Address, NOVELTY CO., Saco, Maine, 











O’CLOCK, 





E CHRISTIAN UNION. 








Vor. IV., No. 2.) 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JULY 12, 1871, 


et 


° 


_[Wauote No. 80. 








THE STATUE AND THE ROSE. 
BY CARL SPENCER. 


NE night I passed the gardens of the King, 
The air was sweet with many roses blown, 
And through the dusk I saw the glimmering 
Of fair white statues carven out of stone. 


The King is great, the King must have the best; 
I saw his servants searching land and sea, 
With skill to find, by many a subtle test, 
The masking beauty wheresoe’er it be. 


I came where one in unveined marble wrought 
A mighty work of purpose yet unknown ; 

And while I pondered on the sculptor’s thought, 
T heard the statue sighing in the stone. 


Sighing for doubt and self-despair, it spake ; 

** One dwelt by me who all enchantment knows; 

Both sky and earth grew tender for her sake— 
It must be beautiful to be a rose! 


“ They took her to the gardens of the King, 
And there will play for her the minstrel airs. 
And she, to music slowly opening, 
Will yield her graces one by one to prayers. 


“ Hard are the world’s ways with us harder things ; 
Chisel and hammer fearfully entreat, 
But such as she were born to be the King’s, 
Aud gentleness for gentleness is meet. 


“ So easy, easy is it to unfold, 
And be, by growing, what they long to be, 
But strange and secret is the fate I hold, 
And painful searchers carve it out for me.” 


The roses in the garden of the King 

Were fluttering down beneath the statues’ eyes, 
When on their lofty faces, triumphing 

In changeless beauty, did the dawn arise. 


I looked, and passing, to myself I said, 
‘* With pains, with patience, comes the better part; 
Life for a day an hour hath perfected, 

But slowly grows the immortal work of art! 


** Oh, that the prisoned ones could know how fair 
Are these transfigured kindred of their own !’’— 
They did not know, nor dream, for everywhere 
I heard the statue sighing in the stone. 





MOSES MENDELSSOHN. 

HE Protestant Reformation had its Luther; 

the Jewish Reformation of a later date, its 
Mendelssohn. The former aimed ultimately at 
a return to the simplicity and purity of early 
Christianity ; the latter to the simplicity and pu- 
rity of Mosaism. Luther protested against Ro- 
minism and its abuses; Mendelssohn against 
Rabbinism and its abuses. The one attempted 
to reform the Christian Church and State, the 
other to elevate the inner life of European Juda- 
ism—a state no longer—by inculcating the spirit- 
uality of Mosaism. His was a mental and a moral 
reformation, to free the Jewish mind from the 
ruts of Rabbinism, the logic of Talmudism, and 
the misty Cabbala. Hence it is that the life of 
Mendelssohn becomes an interesting and instruct- 
ive study, apart from his creed in religion and 
Philosophy. 

Moses Mendelssohn was born at Dessau in Ger- 
many,in 1729. The son of a poor and pious school- 
master, he was early taught the few simple ax- 
ioms of Judaism, as expounded in the Scriptures, 
but soon displayed that eager spirit of inquiry and 
unquenchable love of truth, which were to render 
him famous both in the philosophical and the re- 
ligious world. Like other youth of his sect at that 
time, he was sent to the Seminary, andjinitiated 
into the mystic rites of Mishna and Gemara, col- 
lections of laws relating to domestic and social 
life and biblical commentaries thereon, which were 
wont to be glibly rattled off the tongue by incipi- 
ent Rabbis, forced so young to grapple with the 
doubts and questions of manhood. From this ed- 
ucation Mendelssohn naturally became estranged. 
Unwilling to grope in blacker darkness, he deter- 
mined to master the Hebrew language, and, in 
this way, to read the Scriptures intelligently with 
a view of discovering the truths of his religion 
from the pure fount of inspiration itself. By his 
own unaided eftorts he grew so talented a scholar 
as to write skillfully Hebrew poetry ; and conquer- 
ing afterward the text of the Talmud, he could 
read with facility and intelligence the whole Bible. 
The study, too, of the Moreh Nevuehim; or, 
“Guide to the Perplexed” of Maimonides, liber- 
alized his feelings and strengthened his faith. 
This great work of that profound commentator 
and. astute metaphysician, Willis relates, served 
to confirm Spinoza in his skepticism. 

At the age of fourteen—earlier than Chatterton 
—Mendelssohn went to Berlin, then the literary 
elysium of Germamyouth. His father gave him 
all the assistance he could, in prayers for his suc- 


cess; and there was before him the bitter alter-' 


native of peddling or starving. Here in utmost 
poverty for some time he remained unnoticed, and 
want and disappointment began to feed upon his 
slender frame. In despair he was about to return 
to his native village and take up peddling asa 
livelihood, when a few friends came to him 
in misfortune. By their kind assistance, to- 
gether with his own indomitable energy, he was 
soon enabled to master mathematics and the clas- 


sics. Translating Locke into Latin, he obtained 
perfect control over that language, developing be- 
sides his philosophical taste and acumen. He had 
already a fair insight into philosophy from. a con- 
tinuous study of Leibnitz and Wolf. English and 
French he soon afterward found opportunity to 
thoroughly grasp in his richly stored mind. 


Humbly, step by step, did Mendelssohn thus 
work his way toward eminence, winning every- 
where friends by his energy of mind and sweet- 
ness of character. In the literary career, particu- 
larly, the acquisitions come first, the intuitions 
flash afterward. We gather the tangled threads 
of other hands, and weave them into a golden web 
of ourown, At last, Bernard, an opulent Jew of 
Berlin, met Mendelssohn. A second Crito to a 
second Socrates, he engaged him as teacher to his 
children and advanced him as partner in his 
counting-room. Now was fortune propitious, and 
Moses was spurred on to fresh exertions and 
brighter anticipations for the future. With no 
fear of poverty to cramp his resources though not 
his aspirations, he launched out at once into a lit- 
erary and philanthropic career. 

The condition of the Jews in Germany about 
the middle of the eighteenth eentury was deplora- 
ble in the extreme. With but few exceptions, ig- 


try among their leaders. As yet there was no 
franchise for the Jew. By a thousand and one ar- 
bitrary laws he was restricted to the lowest and 
most despicable professions. Literature was de- 
uied him; the arts and sciences were denied him. 
So there was some excuse for the popular igno- 
rance and degradation. Men have only to grovel 
in the dirt for a little time to become thoroughly 
satisfied with filth. The leaders of the day who 
had imbibed the fragrant air of the Ghette and 
Judenstrasse, limited Judaism to these localities, 
became comfortable ingheir self-imposed shackles, 
and resented any purification of such a Judaism 
as impious. Orthodox Judaism was hence most 
pitiably represented, men grew dead to the reli- 
gious idea, the Hebrew language was neglected, 
and its literature languished. 


Against these abuses Mendelssohn commenced 
an earnest and persistent crusade, although he at 
the same time excited the prejudice of many of 
his co-religionists, who were at first highly in- 
censed at the “atheist” and “ Epicurean” as he 
was called. He, however, never aimed at a refor- 
mation of the Jewish creed—simple as it is—but 
rather at a reformation of the life which was then 
palpably deficient and degrading. He translated 
the Pentateuch, Psalms, and other scriptural books 
into classicalGerman. He wrote Hebrew Gram- 
mars, to educate the youth of his time; he trans- 
cribed moral essays from the Talmud, to display 
its hidden beauties. In his elaborate work, “Je- 
rusalem,” he declaimed against the alliance of 
church and state, and eloquently asserted the su- 
periority of conscience to creed. He strove in 
every way to reawaken the dormant moral and in- 
tellectual faculties of his brethren, to advance 
their interests in the world about them, to develop 
more richly the resources of the German language. 
And the more to merit the lasting gratitude of his 
race, he showed by his own life that the Jew was 
aman with faculties that needed but the genial 
sun of liberty to bloom to perfection. He was the 
first to light the torch of emancipation which has 
since been steadily handed down from nation to 
nation, an evidence no less of the world’s progress 
than of the Jew’s perseverance. Socially as well 
as nationally, he elevated his co-religionists by 
fostering education in their-midst and purifying 
their religion and life. 

In 1754 (?), Mendelssohn formed an intimacy with 
Lessing; who, in his Nathan the Wise, has left us 
a faithful portraiture of his cherished friend. To- 
gether with Lessing, Albert Nicolai and others, 
Mendelssohn established a literary coterie, which 
were to Germany what Jeffrey, Sidney Smith, and 
their associates were to England, or St. Beuve and 
his friends were to France. The friendship of Less- 
ing and Mendelssohn was of the deepest kind. 
Lessing infused greater logical forceinto his friend, 
and developed his philosophy. Mendelssohn soothed 
Lessing’s metaphysical rhapsodies and developed 
his humanity. Lessing first presented to the lit- 
erary world Mendelssohn’s Philosophical Dialogues, 
which met with great success and applause. In 
1761, his Letters on Sentiment followed, which was 
an investigation of the Beautiful and an analysis 
of its elements. In 1763, Mendelssohn gained the 
prize offered by the Royal Academy of Berlin, over 
Kant, his trédtise being on “ Evidence in Meta- 
physical Sciences.” In 1767 appeared his Phadon ; 
or Immortality of the Soul, with Plato’s machinery, 
but his own dialogue. This is the most celebrated 
work of our author, having been in a short time 
translated into French, Italian, English, Dutch, 
Hungarian, and and Danish. Besides various es-' 
says contributed to the German periodicals of his 
day, these comprise the most of his literary and 





philosophical productions. 


norance prevailed among the people and sophis- |} 
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As a philosoplier, Mendelsshon is marked morte 
by purity of sentiment tlian logical force. His 
philosophy was practical rather thin speculative. 
Nature had for him the greatest charms, and from 
her he ‘transeribed the highest truths. He never 
exchanged argument for sarcasm. His feminine, 
not effeminate mind was reflected in his works, 
which breathe a delicacy of thought and harmony 
of style which have made his writings classics in 
German literature. As to his character and belief 
he never voluntarily argued with or attempted to 
confute the beliefs of others. God was to him an 
intuition, and in the truths of his religion he had 
infinite faith, not the credulity of ignorance, but 
the faith of rational conviction. His life was 
throughout one of unceasing industry and broad 
philanthropy. His house became the resort of the 
literati of every clime. The poor blessed him as a 
protector; the rich were pleased to call him their 
friend. And on his death in 1786, the universal 
respect paid to his memory and the grief which 
overspread Berlin and the Court, were evidences 
of the love with which he was regarded, from the 
nobility of Germany to the humblest of his own 
race, His death, doubtless produced by excessive 
study and meditation, was accelerated by the out- 
rageous attack of Jacobi on Lessing’s character. 
Mendelssohn took up the pen in an elaborate 
“ Apology” for Lessing, butdied before its appear- 
ance. 

From a brief biography which appeared a few 
years ago, we learn that Mendelsshon was of short 
stature and thin. His complexion was dark and 
sallow; hair; black and curly; nose, large and 
aquiline. “A gentle smile constantly played 
about bis mouth,” while there was “so much 
kindness, modesty, and benevolence, portrayed on 
his countenance, that he won every heart at first 


sight.” His massive forehead and the general cast 


of his features “ bespoke a vast intellect and noble 
heart.” The history of his mind, writes Disraeli, 
is “ one of the noblest pictures of the self-educa- 
tion of genius.” 


A few extracts may give a slight insight into 
his character and style : 

* Any religion inconsistent with the welfare of human 
society cannot be the true one.” 

“* With true humility in our hearts, we may yet be proud 
of the dignity of man and of his rank in the creation.’’ 

* Seeking for truth, witha pure heart, is the adoration 
most worthy of that God, who alone is able to send us as- 


sistance.’”’ 


“ Our pleasure at the beauties of nature is fired to rap- 
ture if we reflect on the infinite perfection of the Master 
who has produced them. How cold must therefore be 
the pleasure of the atheist, who is obliged to rest satisfied 
with the beauty of the objects !”’ 

A. 5S. 1 





A LATENT SENSE. 
BY MRS. A. E. BARR. 


E see all spiritual things now as “ through 

a glass darkly,” but there come to every 
reflective mind blessed moments in which (earth’s 
gate being shut and heaven’s open) the burden 
and the mystery of this unintelligible world is 
lightened. Sometimes, conscious of the want of 
something by which such lessons of comfort may 
be received, we sadly ask ourselves: In the abyss 
of the Fall did we leave no special faculty behind 
us? Alas, yes! On the silent shore of self-con- 
sciousness we find the wreck of an attribute 
which we doubtless once possessed in all its 
plenitude and glofy. 

Man was endowed by his Maker with a spiritual 
nature as well as a material body, and it was by 
means of the former that he held intercourse with 
Him ; for the physical eye cannot “discern spirits,” 
neither can the hand touch them. Yet that man 
did originally possess this power is beyond all 
question. Any one who reads the first chapters of 
Genesis cannot for a moment doubt it. In the 
account of the Fall there is evidence sufficient of 
the tender and intimate relation existing between 
the Creator and his creature. “Adam, where art 
thou?” This inquiry certainly did not refer to 
his hiding place, for Omniscence knew that; it 
was rather the language of surprise and pity—as 
if God had said Hitherto thy feet have been 
swift to meet me, thine eye glad to see my face.” 
Still more gentle and pitiful the address to the 
woman : “ What is this that thou hast done?” And 


Eve, statiding like a disobedient daughter before. 


a wronged but loving father, is not afraid to offer 
what excuse her sin has left her. Not David's 
passionate lamentation over his rebellious Absa- 
lom—not Lear’s ftenzied grief over his ungrateful 
daughters isso touching as these two sorrowful 
questions. Never more could they “ walk in the 
garden in the cool of the day” with the Holy One, 
for Only-“‘the pure in heart can see God;” still 
nét quite was his face hid from them. On special 


occasions God ‘still appeared to man, and when 


the first murder was committed He made the in- 
quisition for blood. “ Where is Abel, thy brother?” 
Cain also regarded it as a special hardship in his 
punishment “that from thy face shall I be hid.” 





Enoch’s “ walking with God,” taken in connection 
with his translation, justifies us in associating it 
with higher personal privileges than the term 
now implies; and there is satisfactory evidence 
that even in the days of Noah an intimate re- 
lationship existed between the daughters of men 
and some rate of angelic beings higher in the 
scale of power and intelligence than humanity. 

After the flood these manifestations were much 
rarer, and always imply a special necessity and a 
special gift for their apprehension—-still the lives 
of Abraham, Job, and Moses derive all their 
vitality and interest from this source. Nothing 
in all the roll of inspiration gives us more loeva- 
ble views of the divine character than some of 
the incidents recorded in these histories. Witness 
that memorable intercession for the cities of the 
plain. What wondous love waited there to be 
entreated for sinners! Oh, why did Abraham stop 
at the ten righteous men! Why rather did he not 
put man out of the question altogether and 
ground his petition only on God’s. illimitable 
love? Is there in any;human record of king and 
subject such a remarkableinstance of forbearance 
under favors refuséd and honors unappreciated 
as God exhibits wken Moses declines his mission 
to Pharaoh? The Omnipotent condescends to 
argue, to reason, to provide for every objection. 
Moses had afterward many grande? manifesta- 
tions of Jehovah, but when he came to die he re- 
called with peculiar tenderness the patient “good 
will of Him who dwelt in the bush.” 


The appearance of the angel to Manoah and his 
wife, the opening of Elisha’s eyes to behold the 
translation of Elijah, the gift of the same spiritual 
sight to Elisha’s servant in order that he might 
see “the mountain full of horses and chariots of 
fire” for their protection against the Syrians, are 
all examples of a temporary restoration of this 
sense. Sometimesalso this transient gift was for 
the purpose of reproof or warning. Nebuchad- 
nezzar saw the wonderful. “Fourth” in the fiery 
furnace and immediately acknowledged the true 
God. Belshazzar, sitting amid music and mirth, 
trembled as he watched the shadowy hand tracing 
with inflexible fingers his irrevocable sentence. 

The New Testament abounds with evidences of 
the same. glorious pewer. The angel, “on the 
right sideof the altar of ineense,” who foretold 
the birth of the Baptist was a beautiful initiatory 
of that new dispensation which was indeed “ de- 
livered by angels.” It was by this lost sense the 
shepherds on the Judean hills saw the heavenly 
choirs, and the disciples on Mount Tabor discern- 
ed the glories of the transfiguration. This spirit- 
ual sight was restored to Mary, and frequently 
after the resurrection to the disciples. Indeed it 
is very doubtful whether in any other way they 
could have seen the risen Lord. Certain it is that 
many instances are named in which though ac- 
tually present he was not seen until some special 
preparation had occurred. Witness that pathetic 
conversation in the garden during which at first 
Mary supposed Him to be the gardener; and his 
revelation, in the breaking of bread, to the dis- 
ciples at Emmaus, who though they had walked 
and talked with Him did not reeognize His per- 
sonal identity until “ Jesus opened their eyes.” 


After the ascension, Peter, Stephen, Paul, and 
doubtless many of whom we have no record, were 
strengthened for martyrdom or counseled for ex- 
tremities in this way. The visions of the medix- 
val saints were not all imagination, the rapt en- 
thusiasm of devotees not without some satisfac- 
tory sign and seal to their own hearts. 


Does this faculty still exist in a latent state in 
the human constitution? Ask mothers who linger 
with empty arms at the grave side. Ask those 
who have been in sore temptation and “ fought 
their doubts and gathered strength.” The broken 
in heart, the eyes. washed and cleared by con- 
secrating tears, the feet that have been “to the 
Border Land”—they know. It is true these visita- 
tions are extremely rare, transient, and exclusive- 
ly personal, but this is best so, God only knows 
when such special help is necessary and beneficial. 

Both in ancient and modern times there have 
always been persons claiming the power of re- 
storing this lost sense by means beyond the usual 
scope of natural life and order, but the subject is 
too long to enter on here. It is abundantly 
proven by the penalties against. witchcraft in the 
Mosaic Law, by the arts of the Egyptian priests, 
of the Greek Oracles, the Persian Magi, and not 
less so by the delusions of mesmerism, clairvoy- 
ance, and spiritualism in our own day. Of all 
such practices it is sufficient here to observe that 
in the Bible guilt is always attached to them. 

For every ordinary event of life God’s word ap* 
God’s grace “is sufficient,” and when “the iv 
ney is too great for us” He will take care t’ 
have heavenly manna given, in whose st” 
may “go many days.” Now we can c 
ure, wistfully, indefinitely, darkly “ 
but then, face to face. 

And in the meantime let us tak 
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THE CHRISTIAN 





UNION. 








gratitude and joy every evidence of our spiritual 
life and immortality. No one can say it is not 
necessary in an age when everything tends to 
Materialism and Pantheism, when theology is ex- 
amined mathematically and God reasoned about 
asa quantity. 
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THE BOOK OF JOB. 
BY PROF. ROBERT E. THOMPSON. 








—= Old Testament Scriptures, as a whole, are 

connected with the history and the fortunes 
of the Jewish nation. Genesis, indeed, traces th, 
history of the race before the call of Abrahe.m ang 
the giving of the Mosaic law, but it is hegauge that 
history is a necessary introduction % the national 
story. Jonah and others of taé prophets are occu- 
pied wholly or in part with the fortunes of the 
nations that lay round about, but they always 
write or speak as Jews, as members of the nation 
whom God had called and sanctified, and whose 
calling was a revelation of the law of all true 
national life. 


There is, however, one exception to this general 
rule, and an exception of great importance. The 
Beok of Job is not a Jewish but an Edomite book, 
written in a language substantially the same as 
the Hebrew of the Israelites, yet with dialectic 
variations which confirm its claim to origin in a 
southern land and in one close to Arabia. The 
seenery and local coloring are not Jewish but 
Edomitish ; the genealogies of the Book of Genesis, 
which are algo an outline of the world’s geography, 
place the land of Uz ia Idumea. The theological 
and historical allusions which it contains show 
that 1t was written in a period when these de- 
seendants of Isaac stil] held to their traditional 
monotheism, and t@ the traditions of the creation 
and the fall of man which are recorded in the 
Book of Geresis. But so perfectly free is it from 
all allusion to the Mosaic law, that it has been 
conjectured to have been composed between the 
times of Abraham and of Moses, for this very 
reavon. That the language is in the main identical 
w*.th the Hebrew is no proof of the Jewish origin 
tf the book. The recently discovered Moabite 
stone shows that those children of Lot on the East 
spoke and wrote substantially the Hebrew lan- 
guage; much more might these children of Esau 
on the South speak thesame language. There are 
indeed differences caused by what we might have 
expected—a closer resemblance to the copious 
Arabic. A glance through the pages of any good 
Hebrew lexicon will show the surprisingly large 
number of words and forms of words which occur 
in this book and nowhere else in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

The literary form as well as the vocabulary of the 
book indicates its close relations with Arabic 
literature. The Arabs, before Mohammed, held in 
especial honor a class of poems called Moallakat 
(pl ) of mixed narrative and dialogue. In some, at 
least, of these, it was the rule to begin with a nar- 
rative of some event, proceed with a dialogue 
growing out of this, and close with a second 
narrative. Inthe course of the dialogue one or 
wore descriptions of natural objects—especially of 
the horse or the camel—must be introduced. This 
literary form seems to be a reflection of the very 
life of the people, in which the evening conference 
around the camp-fire is intercalated between days 
of activity and perhaps of travel. We need not 
point out how the Book of Job—the great Moallaka 
of Edom—conforms to all these rules, and takes 
rank above all these poems of the desert as the 
Homeric poems rank above all other epics. Nothing 
in any degree like it is found in the whole range 
of Hebrew literature, with perhaps the exception 
of the story of Balaam in the 23d and 24th chapter 
of the Book of Numbers, Which reads like an in- 
dependent literary work inserted into the Mosaic 
narrative. The resemblance of the style of this 
Moallaka of Balaam to the Book of Job has been 
frequently remarked, especially by Bishop Lowth, 
whose authority in such matters is deservedly 
great. Both have an abruptness and vigor of style 
which distinguish them from the more polished 
poetry of David and bis successors. The Proverbs 
of Agur and of King Lemuel which occupy the 
two last chapters of the Book of Proverbs, are pro- 
nounced by critics to resemble the general style 
of the great Edomite poet, and minor resemblances 
are traced through the whole of the Solomonian 
writings, a fact which seems to point out the 
age in which the Book of Job became known to 
tlie Hebrews. Resemblance of sentiment rather 
than of style exists in the Psalms of Asaph, some 
of which condense the whole pith of the story of 
Job into a single Psalm. They dwell on the ap- 
parent prosperity of the wicked as contrasted with 
the adversities of the righteous, and give candid 
utterance to the peevish impatience in which this 
had led their author to indulge, until he learnt 
to see things as God sees them, and to rejoice in 
His perfect justice and goodness. 

The conjectures in regard to the age and author- 
ship of the Book of Job are innumerable... Almost 
every great author and not a few of the great men 
in Hebrew History, from Abraham to Ezra, have 
been fixed on by these conjectures. Every sort of 
allegorical purpose has been assigned to the 
author ; Bishop Warburton, for instance, looking 
on it asa picture of the chosen people in the dis- 
tress of their captivity. The most ingenious and 
uotable of all the conjectures is that of the 
historian Froude, who thitks that it is the com- 
position of a Hebrew Ulysses, who had seen many 


anneal 


lands and cities, and wrote this book after his 
return in refutation of the popular Jewish view in 
regard to temporal rewards and punishment, 
basing it on generally accepted traditions of Job’s 
life. (Seea brilliant essay in his Short Studie 

This theory alone, he claims, accounts i: = 
mixture of allusions in the book, oe “ ot 
us alike with the cold and sne~__, “#108 presents 


_- ww Of the North, and 
je Bicgo > Ecard vf the South; with the 


r" and Pheenicia, and the hippo- 
ee: ama reed «boats of Egypt; with the 
fenced ‘rties and farms of the fertile countries, 
“at the open sands of the desert. This alone 
seems to him to account for the presence in Jewish 
literature of a book which is concerned with the 
history of one of the despised children of Esau, 
yet is written in the language of the children of 
Israel. 


Mr. Froude’s theory assumes many facts of 
which there is no proof, and ignores others that 
need no preof. It would be hard for him or for 
any one to extract from the older books of the 
Hebrew Bible any theory in regard to the distri- 
bution of temporal rewards and punishments, 
which is refuted either by ordinary experience or 
by that of Job. Certainly the theory which he 
makes the book oppose is not to be found in them. 
What he does make the book teach—a sort of 
moral stoicism—is only made out by rejecting 
on very slight grounds a very large part as not 
genuine, namely, the speeches of Elihu; and by as- 
signing to Zophar, as his third speech, what is 
now part of a speech by Job himself. As to the 
union of various kinds of scenery in the book, 
many of the allusions are probably to what was 
known of foreign lands by caravan expeditions ; 
others represent contrasts which actually exist 
in Edom. Nowhere is the suffering from cold 
more acute than in the tropical deserts of Arabia 
and Africa, as any reader of Captain Riley’s 
narrative knows. Nor was Uz alandof the desert 
strictly ; it was a border land where the two kinds 
of life met and blended—a land where the builders 
of cities fenced them in with walls to repel the 
assaults of hostile tribes, and left broad, open 
places in their midst where the sheiks of the 
wilderness might pitch their tents when they 
came in peace. It was a land where the wild and 
mounted plunderers might sweep down on farms 
and pastures, carrying off the wealth of a great 
man ata single stroke. To those who remember 
these things, the local coloring of the book is com- 
pletely harmonious throughout, and local coloring 
is a thing which no ancient writer of fiction knew 
how to imitate. 


The question in regard to the genuineness of 
the speeches of Elihu is one of those nice philo- 
logical points, in regard to which the general 
reader may well refuse to hear the critics until 
they agree among themselves. Mr. Froude en- 
trenches himself behind a few great names in 
taking the negative view, but there are just as 
many and as great names on the other side. No 
ordinary reader of the book in a translation 
would find anything in Elihu’s. speeches incon- 
sistent with the general tenor of the story; but 
the critical reader of the original finds more of 
what are called Aramaisms here than in the rest. 
These Aramaisms are modes of expression which 
crept into the Hebrew from the Syriac or Ara- 
mean language on the North, and it is generally 
claimed that the books and documents in which 
they abound are thereby shown to be of later 
origin than those in whieh they are not found. 
But a closer study of the speeches of Elihu shows 
that these “ Aramaisms” differ decidedly from 
those that occur in the late Hebrew literature, 
being archaic and poetical forms of expression 
which resemble the Syriac usage, rather than ex- 
pressions borrowed from the Syriac under the in- 
fluence of Damascus, as in much later books. 
Even of these, Elihu’s speeches do not contain 
nearly so many as was claimed by destructive 
critics. Of those that are left various explana- 
tions are possible, besides that just given. Elihu 
was ayoung man, not used to participate in the 
stately dialogue of those who gathered around 
the fire at the encampment, and therefore more 
likely to mix up colloquial expressions in his 
speech. Perhaps it is these expressions that have 
been mistaken for Aramaisms. Or again, he was 
of a different city and people from the rest, and 
perhaps these were the local idioms of his people, 
just as these same Aramaisms abound in the very 
ancient song of Deborah, because she belonged to 
the Northern tribe of Dan, which lay near Syria 
and was especially open to Syrian influences. The 
author ef the book, like every great poet, makes 
his personages always speak strictly in character, 
a fact which may account for these verbal pecu- 
liarities in the case of Elihu. “At any rate, they 
form no just or sufficient ground for rejecting this 
part of the book. 


There seems to be no reason for assigning other 
than an Edomite origin to the whole work. Some 
descendant of Esau wrote it to set forth the notable 
history of a great and saintly sheik among hisown 
people. The literal accuracy of every part of the 
report of the speeches, need not be supposed, 
much less need we suppose (with one critic) that 
when Job’s friends were convinced of their error, 
he and they sat down and wrote out their own 
speeches for the edification of posterity. Such a 
mechanical theory ignores the very nature of 
poetry—inspired or uninspired—which deals not 
with the mere facts, but with the truths which 
form the kernel of the facts. Yet it should be re- 
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as they iain at > aoe common in those days, 


send tre: > « oa@ Eat, where people do not 

Ai ~ uewspapers a day, and a novel a week. 

.u@ Very form of poetry was no doubt invented to 

facilitate memorization, when the human memory 

was the cheapest available medium for the trans- 

mission of any kind of literature to a distance, or 

to posterity. What is now a literary beauty was 

once a matter of sheer necessity and use. as is the 

case With mest beuuliiul tings in nature, and in 

man’s life, 

As tar wrong on the other side are the critics 

who deny any historical truth to the story. The 

first of these was Rabbi Samuel Bar Nachman, 

one of the Talmudic writers, who asserted that 

Job had no real existence ; a. position taken by a 
late Jewish commentator, on the ground that it 
was incredible that a son of Esau should so far 
excel all the godly men of the chosen nation in 
virtue. Some German mystics allegorized Job 
into a book of prophecies. Among many moderns 
Michaelis asserted that in the interests of edifica- 
tion we must assert the history not to be literally 
true, otherwise all the speeches of Job’s three 
friends, and some of Job’s own, would be divested 
of all authority as inspired teaching, Bishop War- 
burton’s theory has already been noticed, and we 
may add that it called forth a host of replies.* 

On the whole Luther’s judgment seems the fair- 
est: “I hold the book for a genuine history; but 
that everything happened and was done as there 
represented, I do not believe. I hold that some 
pious and learned man or other put it into the form 
in which we now have it, and (he adds) that it was 
written in the time of Solomon.” The highly or- 
thodox Hengstenberg goes farther than this in 
denying its historical character, partly influenced 
by the peculiar use of sacred numbers in 
the narrative part, partly by reasons similar 
to those of the Jewish commentator. How 
then shall we account for the presence of 
the Edomite book in the Hebrew canon, even 
granting that it is part of the great revelation of 
God through the Shemitic race? The Edomites 
stand almost perpetually in a position of hostility 
to the people of Israel, a hostility all the bitterer 
for the traditions of consanguinity preserved by 
both, and for the relationsestablished by conquest. 
Canon Plumptre, with characteristic insight, 
points us to the single period in Jewish history 
when the wisdom of Edom, and of the region be- 
yond but in connection wit& it, came into friendly 
contact with that of Israel—the reign of Solomon 
when the Queen of Sheba came to lay before Solo- 
mon the mysterious puzzles suggested by the life 
and religious traditions of the South. Sheba is 
pointed out as adjacent to Uz as well by the 
genealogies of Genesis as by its mention in 
Job and other books. The Sabeans who aided 
in the desolation of Job’s household, were 
evidently from this same Sheba, and elsewhere 
Sheba is spoken of by Job. The character 
of the book shows us that these Southern, non- 
Ishmaelitish descendants of Abraham were men 
who thought earnestly and acutely upon the 
problems of existence, and so disprove the ridicu- 
lous fables of the Talmud which make the Queen 
of Sheba propose to Solomon a series of the most 
childish and insignificant puzzles. The writings 
of Solomon, as already remarked, especially the 
Book of Proverbs, show the influence of the Edom- 
ite in their most eloquent and notable passages. 
All these indications point to the coming of the 
Sabean queen as the occasion on which the great 
Southern poem was received into the literature of 
the Hebrew people, and accepted by their prophets 
and priests as a revelation of the character and 
the government of the Most High. In the purity 
of its teachings, the depths of its wise insight, the 
sublimity of its style, and above all in its near- 
ness to the universal heart of man, it yields to no 
other book of the Bible, making us thank God 
that the fame of the wisdom of Solomon, which 
spread over the whole East, was the means of 
preserving for all time this great monument of 
inspired eloquence, wisdom and human tender- 
ness. “The book,” says Luther, “is admirable ; 
it is not written only ‘touching himself, but also 
for the comfort and consolation of all sorrowful, 
troubled, and perplexed hearts who resist the 
devil. Therefore it should be a comfort 
to all poor Christians that are persecuted and 
forced to suffer.” “We have here, therefore,” says 
Prof. Maurice, “ what is at least meant to bea 
history of human experience. Whether it is bio- 
graphical or dramatical, or, as I conceive, both, 
this must be the intention of it. Job is shown, 
and we are shown, by an experimentum crucis, 
what in him is merely accidental, what belongs to 
him asa man. The story is more simply human, 
less Jewish, than any in the Old Testament. Cbris- 
tendom has received the book in thissense. Doc- 
tors have taken pains to illustrate it, and left it 





** Job’s Life, by means of the Devil and his false Friends 
was an exercise of his Patience; and his History, by means 
of criticism and his commentators, has since been an exer- 
cise of ours. Iam far from thinking myself unconcerned 
in this mischief; for, by a foolish attempt to support his 
Name and Character, I have been the occasion of 
down whole bands of hostile critics upon him, who, like the 
Sabeans and Chaldeans of old, soon reduced him back to his 


hardest on the good old Patriarch. However, though I am, 
as I have said, to be reckoned, along with these, among Job’s 
Persecutors; yet I have this to say for myself, that the vex- 
ation I gave him was soon over. If I scribbled ten pages on 
his back, my Adversaries and his have made long furrows 


much as they foundit. Plain, suffering men have 
understood it, with all its difficulties, much better 
than the most simple tracts written expressly for 
their use. You will see bedridden women, just 
able to make out the letters of it, feeding on it, 
and finding themselves in it. You will hear men 
who regard our Theology as a miserable attempt 
to form a theory of the universe, expressing their 
delight in this one of our theclogical boct:s, Le- 
cause it so nobly and triumphantly casts theories 
of the universe to the ground.” 








FREE READING ROOMS. 


HE power of the press as an educator will not 
at this day be denied by any intelligent per- 
son. Our daily and weekly newspapers are the 
schoolmasters of adults, and indeed of youth too ; 
and itis not too much to say that any one who ha- 
bitually devours “the news of the day,” cannot 
remain an absolute dullard. Even those who have 
had few early advantages become by this means 
not only possessed ef some partial degree of cul- 
ture, but what is more to the purpose, are aroused 
to an “enthusiasm of humanity.” It is impossi- 
ble for one who reads daily of the triumphs of art, 
of the strides of science, of grand discoveries and 
inventions, of the progress all nations are making 
in all directions, to continue long indifferent to 
the interests of the race. 
The influence and value therefore of Free Read- 
ing Rooms cannot be exaggerated, especially in a 
Republic, where each man, whether learned or un- 
learned, philosopher or boor, has a voice in the laws 
of theland. Unless the citizens of a Republic are 
educated up to a certain standard, government be- 
comes a miserable failure and tends toward chaos. 
James Parton,in a recent newspaper article, says 
of the Free Reading Room of the Cooper Insti- 
tute: “The visitor has his choice of about three 
hundred journals and periodicals from all parts of 
the world. This room is much frequented in the 
day-time ; but in the evening every seat is filled 
and every stand is occupied by persons well dress- 
ed and polite, who observe the strictest order and 
yet have evidently labored all day as clerks, me- 
chanics, or apprentices. Several ladies are gene- 
rally present, reading the magazines; for this 
apartment is free to all of every age, sex, condi- 
tion and color, provided only that they are cleanly 
dressed and well-behaved. The most perfect or- 
der prevails at all times, and no sound is heard 
except the rustling of leaves.” 


Peter Cooper has set a noble example. It re- 
mains for others to “ go and do likewise.” Estab- 
lish as many Reading Rooms as you will there can- 
not be too many. From time to time they. have 
been opened in rough localities in this city in con- 
nection with mission work. Some of these are in 
successful operation, but in many cases the project 
has been abandoned after a short experiment, 
sometimes on account of a seeming lack of inter- 
est, but oftener on account of a lack of funds. 

When a room has to be rented specially for the 
purpose, the cost is almost discouraging. The cry 
is “It don’t pay.” The Brooklyn Union for Chris- 
tian Work, which has undertaken to do something 
in this direction, paid last year for rent of rooms, 
$1000.00—for fitting up, $1048.44—for salaries, - 
$838.50—and for periodicals, only $186.39. It is 
rent and salaries that absorb so much.* Now there 
is a simple, feasible way of avoiding this main ex- 
penditure—a way of establishing Free Reading 
Rooms on a permanent basis at a trifling expense. 

Let each church throughout our country have its 
Free Reading Room, open daily to men, women 
and children, Sundays of course excepted. Let 
the children of the Sunday-school be urged to 
avail themselves of its advantages, and let invita- 
tions be given weekly from the pulpit. 

There need be no rent to pay ; the Sunday-school 
room could be used for this purpose. There need 
be no salaries to pay, if but a few earnest men and 
women of each church would agree to do this part 
of the work, relieving one another. Here is work 
for rich women whose time hangs idly on their 
hands—work for all women of any leisure, who 
desire to do something for the spread of civiliza- 
tion and the advancement of the Kingdom of God. 
There is not a woman who is not compelled to 
earn her daily bread, who could not take charge 
of such a room one day or half-day in a month. 
As regards periodicals and newspapers—with the 
exception of the daily papers, which should be at 
the rooms at an early hour, say seven or eight 
o'clock, if possible—a large proportion might be 
furnished by the members of the congregation. 
Few care to save their weeklies or even their 
monthlies for binding. Once read they are cast 
aside. Let them be put to a useful purpose, not 
burned, or sold with the rags, or thrown into a 
corner, there to remain covered with dust. The 
names of all members willing to give their peri- 
odicals away as soon as perused, might be obtain- 
ed by a committee appointed for that purpose ; and 
some school-boy who could be relied upon might 
be employed to go around to collect them. Many 
a school-boy would be glad to earn a little money 
for himself in this way. 

Is not this plan practicable? It seems so to us. 
It requires but little money. But it does require 
some enthusiasm and perseverance, especially in 
the outset. It needs some one thoroughly in ear- 
nest to lead. Surely the enthusiastic element is in 
our churches. It only needs direction and guid- 
ance. There are men and women in our church- 
es who would gladly do Christian work, who are 





and scribbled ten thousand.’’—Divine Legation of Moses 
Demonstrated 















longing to follow the example of Jesus in going — 
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about doing good; and yet who “stand all the 
day idle,” doing absolutely nothing for humanity. 
The fact is, they don’t know how to go to work— 
they need a leader. Only let clergymen urge this 
matter of Free Reading Rooms earnestly and per- 
sistently, and success must follow. We believe 
thousands upon thousandsof Free Reading Rooms 
could be established in the way we have pointed 
out—and the good that would result is incaleula- 
ble. Which of our churches will take the initia- 
tive? M. H. G. 








MY WIFE AND I; 


OR, 
HARRY HENDERSON’S HISTORY. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “ Minister’s Wooing,”’ &c. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—(Continued.) 


The next evening I found on my table the fol- 
lowing letter from Bolton : 


Dear Henderson :—You need feel no hesitancy 
about accepting in.full every advantage in the 
position I propose to you,.since you may find it 
weighted with disadvantages and incumbrances 
you do not dream of. In short, I shall ask of you 
services for which no money can pay, and till I 
knew you there was no man in the world of whom 
I had dared to ask them. I want a friend, coura- 
geous, calm, and true, capable of thinking broad- 
ly and justly, one superior to ordinary prejudices, 
who may be to me another, and in some hours a 
stronger, self. 

I can fancy your surprise at this language, and 
yet I have not read you aright if you are not one 
of a thousand on whom I[ may rest this hope. 

You often rally me on my lack of enterprise 
and ambition, on my hermit habits. The truth is, 
Henderson, I am a strained and unseaworthy 
craft, for whom the harbor and shore are the 
safest quarters. I have lost trust in myself, and 
dare not put out to sea without feeling the strong 
hand of a friend with me. 


I suppose no young fellow ever entered the 
course of life with more self-confidence. I had 
splendid health, high spirits, great power of ap- 
plication, and great social powers. I lived freely 
and carelessly on the abundance of my physical 
resources. I could ride, and row, and wrestle with 
the best. I could lead in all social gayeties, yet 
keep the head of my class, as I did the first two 
years of my college life. It seems hardly fair to 
us human beings that we should be so buoyed up 
with ignorant hope and confidence in the begin- 
ping of our life, and that we should be left in our 
ignorance to make mistakes which no after years 
can retrieve. I thought I was perfectly sure of 
myself; I thought my health and strength were 
inexhaustible, and that I could carry weights that 
no man else could. The drain of my wide-awake 
exhausting life upon my nervous system I made 
up by the insidious use of stimulants. I was like a 
man habitually overdrawing his capital, and igno- 
rant to what extent. In my third college year 
this began to tell perceptibly on my nerves, I 
was losing self-control, losing my way in life; I 
was excitable, irritable, impatient of guidance or 
reproot, ang at times horribly depressed. I sought 
refuge from this depression in social exhilara- 
tion, and having lost control of myself became a 
marked man among the college authorities; in 
short, I was overtaken in a convivial row, brought 
under college discipline, and suspended. 

It was at this time that I went into your neigh- 
borhood to study and teach. I found no difficulty 
in getting the highest recommendations as to 
scholarship from some of the college officers who 
were for giving me a chance torecover myself; and 
for the rest I was thoroughly sobered and deter- 
mined on a new course. Here commenced my ac- 

uaintance with your cousin, and there followed a 
ew months remembered ever since as the purest 
happiness of my life. I loved her with all there 
was in me,—heart, soul, mind and strength,—with a 
love which can never die. She also loved me, more 
rhaps than she dared to say, for she was youne, 
hard come to full consciousness of herself. She 
was on searcely sixteen, ignorant of her own na- 
ture, ignorant of life, and almost frightened at the 
intensity of the feeling which she excited in me, 
yet she loved me. But before we could arrive at 
any like a calm understanding, her father 
came between us. He was a trustee of the Acad- 
emy, and a dispute arose between him and me in 
which he treated me with an overbearing haughti- 


ness which aroused the spirit of opposition in me. | b 


I was in the right and knew I was, and I defended 
my  lourse before the other trustees in a manner 
which won them over to my way of thinking—a, 
victory which he never forgave. ] 
Previously to this encounter I had been in the 
habit of visiting in his fully, quite intimately, 
Caroline and I enjoyed that kind of unwatched 
freedom which the customs of New England allow 
to young people. I bi ty attended her home 
from the singing-school and the weekly lectures, 
and the evening after my encounter with the trust- 
ees I did the same. At the door of his house he 
met us, and as Caroline passed in be stopped me, 
and beet saving. thet my visits there would no 
lo 
I thied to obtain an interview soon after, when he 
upbraided me as one that had stolen into 
the confidence on false 


t addi 
isha the full history of my coll 


permitted to in their vil- 


had been irye- 
in the school, that I 
been faithful in my duties, that the aye 
of parents and pupils were on my side, but I coul 


fad 


the door in face. | may be 


not deny the harsh facts which he had been en- 
abled to obtain from some secret bmn fi an 

which he thought justified him in saying that he 
would rather see his daughter in her grave than 
to see her wy wife. The next Caroline did not 
appear in school. Her father, with poem energy, 
took her immediately to an academy fifty miles 


away. 

I did not attempt to follow her or write to her; 
a profound sense of discouragement came over 
me, and I looked on my acquaintance with her 
with a sort of remorse. The truth bitterly told 
by an enemy with a vivid power of statement is 
a tonic oftentimes too strong for one’s power of 
endurance. I never reflected so seriously on the 
responsibility which aman assumes, in awaken- 
ing the slumbering feelings of a woman, and fix- 
ing them on himself. Under the reproaches of 
Caroline’s father I could but re this as a 
wren ,, had Gone, ge which - 3 oupanen 
only by leaving her to peace in forgetfulness. 

I resolved that I would never let her hear from 
me again, till I had fully proved myself to be 
possessed of such powers of self-control as would 
warrant me in offering to be the guardian of her 
happiness. 

ut when I set myself to the work, I found what 
pes another does, that I had reckoned without 
my host. The man who has begun to live and 
work by artificial stimulant, never knows where 
he stands, and can never count upon himself with 
any certainty. He lets into his castle a servant 
who becomes the most tyrannical of masters. He 
may resolve to turn him out, but will find himself 
reduced to the condition in which he can neither 
do with nor without him. "ie 

In short, the use of stimulant to the brain-power 
brings on a disease, in whose paroxysms a man is 
no more his own master than in the ravings of 
fever, a disease that few have the knowledge to 
understand, and for whose manifestations the 
world has no pity ; 

I cannot tell you the dire despair that came 
upon me, when after repeated falls, bringing re- 
morse and self-upbraiding to me, and wing 
upon me the severest reproaches of my friends 
the idea at last flashed upon me that I had indeed 
become the victim of a sort of periodical in- 
sanity in which the power of. the will was over- 
whelmed by a wild unreasoning impulse. I re- 
member when a boy reading an account of a bridal 
party sailing gaily on the coast of Norway who 
were insidiously drawn into the resistless outer 
whirl of the great Maelstrém. The horror pf the 
situation was the moment when the shipmaster 
learned that the ship no longer obeyed the rudder, 
the cruelty of it was the gradual manner in 
which the resistless doom came upon them. The 
sun still shone, the sky was still blue. The shore, 
with its green trees and free birds and blooming 
flowers, was near and visible as they went round 
and round in dizzy whirls, past the church with 
its peaceful spire, past the home cottages, past the 
dwelling of friends and neighbors, past parents, 
brothers, and sisters who stood on the shore warn- 
ing and shrieking and entreating, helpless, hope- 
less, with bitterness in their souls, with all that 
made life lovely so near in sight, and yet cut off 
from it by the swirl of that tremendous fate! 

There have been just such hours to me, in which 
I have seen the hopes of manhood, the love of 
woman, the possession of a home, the opportunities 
for acquisition of name, and position, and proper- 
ty, all within sight, within grasp, yet all made im- 
possible by my knowledge and consciousness of 
the deadly drift and suction of that invisible 
whirl pool. ‘ 

The more of manliness there yet is left in man 
in these circumstances, the more torture. e 
more sense of honor, love of reputation, love of 
friends, conscience in duty, the more anguish. 
read once a frightful story of a woman whose 
right hand was changed to a serpent, which at in- 
tervals was roused to fiendish activity and de- 
manded of her the blood of her nearest and dear- 
est friends. The hideous curse was inappeasa- 
ble, and the doomed victim spell-bound, power- 
less to resist. Even so, the man who has lost the 
control of his will is driven to torture those he 
loves, while he shivers with horror and‘anguish at 
the sight. ’ 

I have seen the time when I gave earnest 
thanks that no woman loved me, that I had no 
power to poison the life of a wife with the fear, 
and terror, and lingering agony of watching the 
slow fulfiliment of such a oom. 

It is enough to say that with every advantage— 
of friends, patronage, position—I lost all. 

The world is exigéant. It demands above 
everything that every man shall keep _ step. 
He who cannot, falls to the rear, and is gradually 
left behind as the army moves on. , 

The a profession left to me was one which 
could avail itself of my lucid intervals. 

_ The power of clothing thought with language 

isin our day growing to be a species of talent tor 

which men are willing to pay,and I have been 

able by this to make myself a name and a place in 

the real and what is more, I hope to do some 
in it. 


I have reflected upon my own temptation, en- 
deavouring to divest myself of the horror with 
which og Keongee of the suffering and disappoint- 
ment I have caused my friends inspires me. I 
have settled in my own mind the limits of human 
responsibility on this subject, and have come to 
the conclusion that it isto be regarded precisely 
as Mary Lamb and Charles Lamb ed the in- 
eursion of the mania wh‘ch destroyed the peace 
of their life. A man who undertakes to compre- 
end, and cure himself, has to fight his way 
back alone. Nobody understands, no sympa- 
thizes with him, no helps him—not because 
the world is unfeeling, but because it is ignorant 
of the laws which govern this species of insanity. 
It took me, therefore, a , arent while to form my 
system of self-cure, I still hope forthis. J, the 
sane and sound, J hope to provide for the insane 
and unsound intervals of my life. And my theory 
is, briefly, a total and eternal relinquishment of the 
poisonous influence, so that nature may have 
power to organize new and healthy brain-matter, 
and to remove that which is diseased. Nature 
will do this, in the end, for she is ever merciful ; 
there is eet “forgiveness with her, that she 
feared.” Since you have known me, you 

have seen that I live the life of an anchori 
my hours are , that I avoid exciting society, 
that I labor with uniformity, and that I never 
touch any stimula drink. It isa peso 
of cases like mine that for lengths of time the 
morbid disease leaves us, and we feel the utmost 
aversion to any thing of the kind. But there is 
always a danger | | pew this subtle calm. 
Three or four drops of alcohol, such as form the 
basis of a tincture which a doctor will order with- 
out scruple, will bring back the madness, One 


five-minutes’ inadvertence will upset the 





work of years, and carry one away as with pitbed. 


d ing. Society thro 
and p: 


When I did not know this,I was constantty fall- 
h all its parts is full of traps 
wt itfalls for such as I, and the only refuge is in 


t. 

t has been part of my rule of life to avoid all 
responsibilities that might involve others in my 
liability to failure. It is nowa very long time since 
Ihave felt any abnormal symptoms, and if I had 
not so often been thrown down after such a period 
of apparent calm, ! might fancy my dangers over, 
and myself a sound man. 

The younger Westerford was a class-mate and 
chum of mine in college, and one whose friend- 
oan Ser me has held on through thick and thin. 
He has a trust in me that im on mé a painful 
sense of responsibility. I would not fail him for 
a thousand worlds, yet if one of my hours of dark- 
ness should come | should fail ignominiously. — 

Only one motive determined me to take their offer 
Priad. ge me a-chance to provide for you and for 


e 

I dare do it only through trusting you for a 
friendship beyond that of the common; in short, 
for a brotherly kindness such as Charles Lamb 
showed to Mary, his sister. If the curse returns 
upon me, you must not let me ruin myself and 
you, you must take me to an asylum till | recover. 

In asking thisof you, I am glad to beable to offer 
what will be to you an independent position, and 
give you that home and fireside which I may not 
dare to hope for myself. . 

In the end, I expect to conquer, either here or 
hereafter. I believe in the Fatherhood of God, 
and that He has a p even in letting us 
blindly stumble through life as we do; andthrough 
all my weakness and unworthiness I still hold his 
hand. I know that the whole temptation is one of 
brain and nerves, and when He chooses he can 
release me. The poor brain will be cold and still 
for good and all some day, and J shall be free an 
able to see, I trust, wh have been suffered thus 
to s gle. After all, immortality opens a large 
hope, that may overpay the most unspeakable 
bitterness of life. j 

Meanwhile, you can see why I do not wish to be 
brought into personal relations with the only 
woman I have ever loved, or ever can love, and 
whose happiness I fear to putin peril. It is an 
unspeakable delight and relief to have this 
power of doing for her, but she must not know of 
1t. 

Also, let me tell you that you are to me more 
transparent than you think. It requires only the 

netration_of friendship to see that you are in 

ove, and that you hesitate and hang back be- 
cause of an unwillingness tv match your fortunes 
with hers. ‘ 

Let me suggest, do you not owe it as a matter of 
justice, after so much intimacy as has existed, to 
give her the opportunity to choose between a man 
and circumstances.. If the arrangement between 
us goes into effect, you will have a definite posi- 
tion and a settled income. Go to her like a man 
ape ley it before her, and if she is worthy of you 
she will come to you. 


“ He either dreads his fate too much, 
Or his is 


Who fears to put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all.” 


God grant you a home and fireside, Harry, and 
I will be the indulgent uncle in the chimney 
corner. Yours ever, 


BOLTON. 
To be Continued. 
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THE CONFESSION OF CHRIST. 


HERE are many ways in which the confession 
of Christ can be made. The most natural one, 
and the one which usually occurs to our minds when 
we speak of professing Christ (that is the modern 
phrase for confessing), is to unite ourselves to those 
who are specially organized for the very purpose of 
testifying to the love and power of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The Church is called his body. The mem- 
bers are in fellowship with Christ. One of the most 
direct and simple methods ef confessing Christ is to 
unite ourselves to that bedy of Christian men who 
stand up before the world on purpose to confess his 
name. . 

But that is not all. Always and everywhere, by 
act, by word, with explicit fidelity, one is to carry 
Christ’s name, and avow his influence, and glory in 
his cause. Weare to stand up for our Master. It is 
wise and well to unite ourselves to the Church of 
Christ; but it is not possible by any onesuch simple 
act as this to discharge the whole duty of testimony. 
Though we be known to be in the fellowship of the 
earthly church, and though it be known that 
through the earthly church we profess to be in fel- 
lowship with the church triumphant, still we are 
day by day thrown into conversations, temptations 
and struggles, we are brought into societies, where 
it is meet and proper that we should confess the 
name of Christ as the motive of action, or as the 
reason of refusing action. We should be by p2r- 
sonal testimony witnesses of the power by which 
we are ourselves made whole, or by which we make 
others whole. When the apostles healed the cripple 
that lay at the gate Beautiful, they made it known 
that it was by the name of Jesus and by the power 
that was in him, that they made this man whole. 
There are endless opportunities of testimony, or 
confession. Where men stand in honesty, and are 
conscious that it is®he result of Christian instruc- 
tion which they received in their youth; where men 
feel themselves radiant and unapproachable in 
honor, and are conscious that the honor. itself has 
its root in the Lord Jesus Christ; there is a reason, 
yea, and a most solemn obligation, for a special con- 
fessing of Christ, A man should confess Christ 
generically, aud unite himself to the people of God ; 
but that is only the beginning of duty. In special 
instances, with glowing joy, and everywhere, and 
in regard to every point of escape, of safety, of 
avoidance, of achievement, there should be left by 
every man this simple testimony: ‘‘ The life which 
I now live in the flesh, I live by faith of the Son of 
God, who loved me, and gave himself for me.” 
That is a universal duty. 


* Reported expressly for Tan CHRISHLAN Union by T. J. 
ELurwooD, 











To this course there are multitudes of objections, 
some of which I will consider. 


When we urge men who are living 2 moral life, 
and who we have reason to suppose have begun to 
livea Christian life—whose morality, in other words, 
has begun to blossom—to take their place publicly 
before their fellow-men and avow themselves to be 
Christians, to be known as such, and to take upon 
taemselves the responsibilities and duties of Chris- 
tian confession, we are often met with a grave cau- 
tion, and asked, ‘“‘ Do you think that so tremendous 
a subject as this should be hastened? Is it not one 
of those matters that ought to be most maturely 
considered ? And when the step is taken, ought it 
not to be the fruit of such deliberation that its wis- 
dom ever after shall approve the caution and the 
waiting ?”’ 

Suppose a man had lost his allegiance to his. coun- 
try, and had been fighting against her banner, and 
it were pressed upon him to come back to.patriot- 
ism and to the support of his native land, and he 
should say, ‘‘ Do you think a step like this, involy- 
ing such tremendous possibilities, ought to be'taken 
in haste, and without reflection and consideration ?”’ 
How long must a man, if he has been a liar, consider 
whether or not he ought to become a truth-speaker? 
If a man is a thief, the direction of God’s Word is, 
“ Let him that stole steal no more.’”’ Reformation 
should be instant. But suppose a man should say, 
“My friend, this honesty, if itis anything, is every- 
thing; it lies at the foundation of society; and be- 
fore I undertake to become an honest man and 
avow it, I think I ought to ponder this subject 
well”? How long ought a man to think before he 
ceases to lie and steal? What thought is necessary 
under such circumstances ? 


Men talk about deliberation. How old are yeu? 
Twenty-five, thirty years? And has there been 2 
year since you camie to the age of understanding 
that the truths of the Lord Jesus Christ have not 
been drilled into your mind? Have you not been 
surcharged with these things? Does not the morn- 
ing itself come with associations of the Sun of 
righteousness? Do not the stars at night speak of 
the Star of Bethlehem? Are not all the great ways 
of life permeated with Christian associations and 
suggestions? Have not the arguments and habits 
of reasoning of many of you been framed in the 
school of theology? Is not your very fundamental 
conception of morality a conception of Christian 
morality? Are you not familiar.with great points 
of Christian history? Have you not been accus- 
tomed to think in regard to your own personal 
character from year to year from the standpoint of 
Christian truth? Yea, many of you are teaching 
Christianity. You teach it to your children. You 
are contributors to Christian institutions. You 
have lived twenty, twenty-five, thirty years, and 
to this day you have been in every conceivable way 
educating yourself in Christianity. You have heard 
sermon upon sermon, hundredsof them. Youhave 
seen death after death. Immortality has been 
opened up through the grave to you. Your heart 
has been brought near to Christ often and often. 
Your conscience has been driving you to prayer. 
And having this long campaign, you stand up 
and say, “Ought a man to take a step such as that 
of declaring himself to be a Christian, without de- 
liberation?” Ought a man to withhold such a step 
without more deliberation? Your duty is to be 
honorable, grateful, right-minded before God; 
your duty is to be a man in Christ Jesus; and if 
there is to be any excuse on either side, it is that 
you are not that. And I arraign you as false to 
your education, to your conception of true man- 
hood, and to your honor. If there are Christian 
sentiments that affect your heart, and enrich your 
disposition, and restrain your passions, and animate 
your life, and make you potential as you are, I 
arraign you as an ingrate, dishonoring yourself, 
because you refuse to acknowledge that name from 
which you derive these influences. You should 
have been an avowed Christian years ago. 


It is also said, “‘Ought I to commit myself until I 
have reasonable assurance that I shall persevere in 
a Christian life?” I ask if it is not better to begin 
and fail than not even to make one single effort ? 
Where a maz tries to do right, and by surrounding 
influences, or his own innate weakuess, he fails, the 
indication that he wanted to do right may not save 
him, but it will certainly be in his favor. But when 
& man not oniy does not do right, but will not put 
forward one single effort to do right, the indication 
is sadly against him. When I ask a man to come 


‘into the church of the Lord Jesus Christ. or to come 


to relig#on, I ask him to come to his own true man- 
hood. In that direction lies all that is noblest in 
him. Not to come to Christ is evidence that you 
are living in a degraded condition of your personal 
manhood ; and it is better for a man, even if he fail, 
to have tried once, twice, thrice, or a score of times. 
The insect will not be drugged in viscid sweets, 
without attempting again and again, and as long as 
it has any strength, to clear itself, The poor buzz- 
ing fly that is captive on the spider’s web fights 
against its bondage, and with outcry and effort of 
wing, and to the very last, strives to get free. And 
shall not man make an effort for his emancipat‘on 
from sin, and his enfranchisement in righteousness ? 

It is said, further, “I do not want to bring dis- 
grace upon the cause of Christ by a premature an- 
nouncement of my faith. I might be deceived, and 
might become an odious member, At any rate, I 
might be a dead branch that bore no fruit.” There 
is nothing more lovely than humility; and that is 
one reason, I suppose, why pride steals the livery 
of humility so often, to carry out its own purposes. 
And when & man says, “Ido not wish to bring dis- 
grace upon the churob,” nine times out of ten the 
thing that he ought to have said, is, “I do not wish 
to bring disgrace upon myself. I do not wish te 
build and have men go by and say, ‘He was wise 
to begin, but was not expert exough to finish.” It 
is the plea of selfishness and pride against con- 
science and duty. 


It is said, again, “‘ Why not let men know our piety 
by our lives? Why need we confess Christ ?”” Why de 
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you object to doing it? A man that is ashamed to 
avow his belief, and is unwilling to take sides, and 
is sneaking through life, saying, ‘‘ How can I be pious 
and not let anybody know that Iam Christ’s ?” 
such a man is despicable. What would you think 
of a man who, having come to the city, and being 
visited by his father and mother, hustled them into 
a side room when any company came, because they 
were country-bred, and he did not want anybody 
to see them and know that they were his parents ? 
Would you not despise him? And do you want to 
owe your hope of salvation to Christ, and feel that 
everything which makes life dear here or hereafter 
comes from his bleeding hand, and then sneak 
through life seeking to avoid any acknowledgement 
of his name? If there is a sentiment of honor in 
your heart, you ought to leap up and say, “ Let me 
be known as Christ’s.” I am ashamed of you, and 
you ought to be ashamed of yourselves, to want to 
live Christian lives and not want to have men 
know that it is Christ that helps you to do it. 


But it is said, “ Of what use, practically con- 
sidered, is uniting with the Chureh of Christ ?” 
More than you can mention. One reason .is that 
the bringing a man to the practical decision of doing 
this is itself one of the most salutary of moral in- 
fluences, Fora man to stand up before his fellow 
men and say, ‘‘I have awakened to a sense of my 
wickedness of life and my poverty of heart, and by 
the grace of God I am, from this time forward, 
going to endeavor to live a higher and better life,”’ 
is itself like balancing the books, settling the ac- 
counts, and drawing a line between the old and the 
new life. 

Then there is the public sentiment of the church. 
There is the watch and care of the various little 
circles into which the church naturally breaks itself 
up. And these things are helping influences. 

It is said, furthermore, “I have at home, more 
bountifully than they existin the church, all those 
restraining and inspiring influences which it is said 
that one may derive from an association with God’s 
people. My home is better, purer, and more sweetly 
controlled by love, than the church. And why may 
T not stay at home?” You may if you will not call 
yourself a Christian. But was it because this world 
‘Was so much better than heaven that Christ came 
down into it? Did he abide in the flesh on account 
of the luminousness of that condition ? Are we not 
told that though rich, for our sakes he became 
poor, that through his poverty we might be rich ? 
Do you suppose the church is a nest built for you 
on the boughs of the tree of life, and lined with fur 
and down? Do you suppose the Gospel says to the 
Christian, ‘Little singing bird, fly up and put your 
breast in this soft little mest?” If I recollect 
right, it says, ‘‘ Take up your cross, and follow me.”’ 
If at home you have blessings which the church has 
not, then you are to go into the church and impart 
those blessings to its members. If the church is 
weak, you are to lend it your strength. If it is 
strong, then you are to add your strength to its 
strength. If you are refined, you owe it to your 
fellow men to give them the benefit of your refine- 
ment. On none will fall such dire vengeance as on 
those who will not mingle their lot with the lot of 
their fellow men, rude though they may be, and all 
the more needing help because they are rude. 


Once more, it is said, ‘‘ Is joining the church in- 
dispensable to the confession of Christ?’ No. 
There are many circumstances in which a man may 
live out of the church and be a good Christian. I 
Tepudiate the idea that there is any such virtue in 
the church that a man is in danger of being lost 
simply because he does not join the church. I can 
understand how a man might stand outside of the 
church for the sake of helping religion. I would 
not have joined a slave-holding church. I would 
have eaten bread and wine in my own house, and 
had church and communion in my own soul, rather 
than have gone into a church that bought and sold 
the image of God and the child of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. If aman cannot, for conscience’ sake, join 
the church, he is bound to do ten times as much to 
make up for not being in it. A man may profess 
Christ by speech, by avowal; but the easiest way 
to profess Christ is to stand in the place where all 
men have been taught to understand what the 
meaning of theactis. And it ought not, I am sure, 
to be difficult for many of you to unite yourselves 
to the Church of Christ on earth. 








Public Opinion. 


PERVERSION OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 








(From the Correspondence of the Episcopalian.) 


HE history of this utter perversion and cor- 

ruption of a sweetly simple and commemora- 
tive rite, is a painful one to the Christian who be- 
lieves, as his Bible teaches him, that the one oblation 
of Christ’s own body, was the only sacrifice needed ; 
that “by one offering he hath perfected for ever 
them that are sanctified;’’ that ‘‘ there is no more 
offering for sin;’’ that ‘Christ was once offered to 
bear the sins of the many.” 

The Apostles, after their ordinary social meal, par- 
took of bread and wine in remembrance of their 
Lord’s last meal with them and his solemn words on 
that oecasion, talking meanwhile together about 
Him, and recalling his discourses, thus truly remem- 
bering Him and communing with Him. 

From the celebration in a private house, for obvi- 
ous convenience the supper was trausferred to the 
Church, and was celebrated on the first day of the 
week. ‘And upon the first day of the week, when 
the disciples came together to break bread, Paul 
preached unto them.’’ This was in the evening, and 
it was the custom to hold the evening service in the 
Church and celebrate the supper at the same time. 
In the second century the service was transferred to 
the early morning, and after discussion, whether 
the unbaptized should witness the rite, it was de- 
cided to dismiss them that the.communicants might 


words of dismissal, ‘‘ missa est,” originated the term 


mass. This transfer of the service to the morning 
hour made it formal and entirely unlike the social 
service of an earlier day. 

Then infants were brought to the communion af- 
ter baptism, according to a current interpretation 
of the text, ‘“‘ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son ot 
Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you.” 
The growing formality of the rite led to the substi- 
tution of engraved golden cups and plates. The 
voluntary alms during the service were called offer- 
ings, and deep importance soon became attached to 
the consecration of the elements. The next step was 
the development of a superstition in regard to the 
elements themselves, as the fear of spilling adrop of 
wine, inducing travelers to use bread alone, thus 
originating the separation of the elements. Then 
followed the celebration of the rite at festivals in 
memory of the dead ; for the early Christians faith- 
fully observed the anniversaries of the deaths of 
their brethren as the birth-day of their souls into 
heaven, and its joys. Thus began the service which 
gradually lapsed into “‘masses for the dead.” At 
the close of the third century, a very large party in 
the Church believed that the act of consecration 
physically incorporated the Saviour with the believ- 
ers. Justin Martyr, Ignatius and others, apparently 
teach this. The African Church believed in a super- 
natural grace, imparted in the service to the aid and 
comfort of believers. The Alexandrian Church be- 
lieved in the typical nature of the elements, and 
regarded the influence of the Holy Spirit as the sole 
source of grace. 

In many Churches the custem of concealing the 
elements with a curtain gradvally obtained, thus 
encouraging the idea of mysteries. Following 
quickly upon this came the custom of elevating the 
Host, practiced at first only to impress the commu- 
nicants with a sense of the solemnity of the service. 
The passage from this act to adoration was an easy 
one, and in the middle of the ninth century, the full- 
fledged dogma of transubstantiation was publicly: 
proclaimed. Step by step this monster reared his 
head. The English Reformers fought him down, 
but did not kill him, and his foul breathis poisoning 
the garden of the Lord. Crossing the ocean, the 
germ has sprouted, and the Christians of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church to-day hear a great voice, 
proclaiming, ** Come out of her, my people!” 


ORTHODOXY IN TEMPERAN®E, 


(From a Correspondent of the Advance.) 


ject may be indicated by defining the position 
of the several classes of temperance men now on 
the stage. There are firat the radicals, a root and 
branch party who take the ground substantially 
that it is a sin to use intoxicants of anykind. They 
claim the authority of the Bible for the position that 
alcohol, as a product of decomposition, is proscribed 
in all cases. The law against leaven extended to 
all fermented liquids, and it isa violation of the 
New Testament law as well as that of the Old to use 
that which Christ has denounced as the symbol of 
corruption. They call upon all good men to come 
up to the position that the substance itself, not 
being created by God, but only the result of a 
chemical process, should be extirpated utterly from 
human use. Tosuch men the subject has no diffi- 
cultiesin itself. There is no more room for argu- 
ment than in a matter of lying or stealing. 

A second class find in the spirit of Christianity a 
sufficient obligation to abstain entirely from the use 
of such beverages. Believing the extreme ground 
of the.former party indefensible, they apply the 
general precepts of Christianity to this specific 
duty. The moral duty of temperance is derived 
from such considerations as these, viz.: That in- 
toxicating drink is injurious and degrading to body 
and mind, itis fraught with great perils to the in- 
terests of individuals and society, the very essence 
of Christian virtue is antagonistic to self-indulg- 
ence in anything injurious, and above all, we are so 
interlaced with otiers that our example must be a 
safe one even for the weakest to follow. WhatI 
can do without violence either to my conscience or 
my body is not the test of social duty. I am respon- 
sible for my influence, and am limited in my liberty 
by considerations of others’ happiness. 

A third class of temperance defenders rest upon 
the basis of expediency. They have recently found 
an exponent in Rev. Dr. Duryea, of Brooklyn, 
whose views, very quietly announced a few Sab- 
baths ago, have furnished the text of a good many 
homilies on the general subject. To many who de- 
light in practical measures, in opposition to what 
the Nation calls sentimentalists, the theory of ex- 
pediency has a peculiar charm. It leaves every 
man to say whether, in view of the effects he wit- 
nesses, it is not best to let all such things alone. It 
is claimed to be none the less true total abstinence 
ground, for intemperance is too glaringa foe to 
health, thrift, morality and religion, to require any 
hesitation on the part of a prudent man about 
abandoning it. This was the way it was approached 
at first. The early advocates of temperance were 
led gradually to the adoption of the principle of 
total abstinence. They found it not safe to touch a 
bewitching stimulant, and accordingly published 
their new Gospel. This was the first step toward 
the light, and for some mind may be perfectly 
satisfactory. > 

There is also a class ‘of popular temperance men 
without backbone, or earnestness, who claim to be 
counted in any general estimate of the forces. Their 
existence is due tothe fact that temperance has 
been made a party issue, and the character has the 
usual slipperiness that pertains to party politics. 
It is a very common application of the doctrine of 
expediency to personal interests, and the conse- 
quence is a timid, vacillating, untrustworthy type 
of supporters, ready to surrender at a moment’s 
warning. 

In sketching these phases of sentiment, our object 
has been to illustrate the variety of opinion on the 
subject, preliminary to raising the question, Is it 
worth while to setup any standard of orthodoxy 





partake of the supper in private. Hence from the 








HE various grades of sentiment on this sub- }, 


forces and weaken our influence? Total abstinence 
is accepted generally as the one practicable basis 
of action. Now this is a principle derived from ex- 
perience. Itis not abranch of theology. It is not 
of the first importance how it is reached, or on what 
particular ground it is adopted. We should be glad 
to have all men take the highest Christian views, 
and abstain from defiling their bodies as temples of 
the Holy Ghost, but our object is to secure the co- 
operation of men of lower grades of character as 
well as the higher. We want to gather into the fold 
of temperance many who are not yet prepared to 
become Christians. If we can get temperance 
practiced from any honorable motive, we have ad- 
vanced one step toward the goal of piety. It is 
manifestly unwise to set up any theoretical standard 
that will prevent any man from co-operating 
cordially in the work of reform. Let us have no 
sects in temperance. There is no excuse for them ; 
for it is not pretended that there is any authorita- 
tive law on thesubject. He that is not against us is 
on our part. 


STIRPICULTURE. 
{From the Albion.) 


O persons who feel themselves aggrieved by 
Mr. Darwin’s speculations as to our ancestry, 
the consolation is generally held out that they 
should look forward to the probable condition of 
our posterity. If, on one hand, we have descended 
from the monkeys, or from that still less flattering 
progenitor the “ tidal animal,’’ how noble a being, 
on the other hand, will be the man—if we may vent- 
ure so to eall him—who will succeed to our suprem- 
acy on the planet! Conceive a creature who is as 
muchin advance of us as we are of one of the 
inferior animals; to whom Shakespeare appears like 
a dumb animal with some rudimentary indications 
of taste and feeling, and to whom the problems 
which were too complex for the intellect of New- 
ton are self-evident truths scarcely requiring 
formal demonstration to a school-boy, and let us re- 
joice over the glorious destinies reseryed for,our 
race. How far the consolation is legitimate need 
not be required; any more than how far the theory 
on which it reposes is true. Such questions require 
volumes or libraries instead of articles, and we need 
only observe in passing that the prospect requires 
a very extended philanthropy to make it particu- 
larly attractive. It is difficult to take a very lively 
interest in beings who are divided from us by afew 
millions of years, and probably most men’s affec- 
tions for their descendants do not extend beyond 
three or four generations. But, assuming for the 
present that the doctrine is well-founded, it suggests 
some inquiriesin which we ought to be interested. 
Mr. Galton, in his book on Hereditary Genius, threw 
out some hints as to the importance of improving 
the breed of mankind. According to him it was at 
least as important to raise a superior race of human 
beings asa superior race of pigs or horses; and he 
further considered that it was fully as practicable. 
The Greeks, for example, were a nation who, in an 
intellectual sense, were a head and shoulders taller 
than all other mortals. .The average Athenian sur- 
passed the average Englishman in the same direc- 
tion, though not to the same extent, as that in which 
the Englishman surpasses the negro. Unfortunately 
that unparalleled race was absorbed or extinguished 
by its inferiors, and men have never yet risen again 
to the level which it attained. But there is no 
reason, it is argued, why the results once gained by 
some fortuitous combination of circumstances 
should not be again reached by a conscious process. 
[If we took preper pains in promoting marriages 
between the best-endowed families, we should 
gradually produce an aristocracy claiming good 
blood in a higher sense than of old; our Tuppers 
would become Tennysons, and our Tennysons would 
be raised to a level higher than has hitherto been 
reached by any of the great poets of old. 


A PERSONAL GOD. 


[From a Corner-Stone Address by Mr. Greeiey, at Buschel 
College, Ohio.) 


DO not invite you-to the consideration of 
metaphysical subtleties. I have neither taste 
for their discussion nor aptnessin their elucidation. 
I profess not to know how or wherein God has his 
being. I know that we never can—at least in this 
stage of existence—‘ find out the Almighty to per- 
fection.’”’ If there be those who find any satisfac- 
tion in arguing that he is or is not properly char- 
acterized asa person, I leave them to enjoy that 
satisfaction without contest or cayil on my part. 
All that is most essential to my faith is an assurance 
that God sees, and hears, and feels, and knows, at least 
as truly as, doubtless far more clearly than, any 
other being. Above all, I affirm that he is possessed 
of alove of justice, higher, doubtless, but answering 
to what in man is conscience, which impels him to 
hate sin and love righteousness, and that our deeds 
and lives are acceptable or abhorrent in his sight 
as we obey or defy that divinest, all-comprehend- 
ing precept, which reads, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” That this can be affirmed of 
any Pantheistic conception of God, any more than 
of blank Atheism, I am unable to realize. For the 
mere assertion that God is necessarily every where 
present, everywhere active, is not Pantheism. 
Ancient seers and sages felt this as deeply, asserted 
itas sharply, as any Spinoza or Hegel. ‘‘ Whither 
shall I go from thy spirit,” asks reverent David, 
“or whither shall I flee from thy presence? If I 
ascend up into heaven, thou art there; if I make 
my bed in hell, behold, thou art there,” &c. 
Pope paraphrases and ‘versifies this, in affirming 
that the Divine energy 


“*Warms in4he sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent. 
+ * * . * 
To Him, no high, no low, no great, no small; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all.” 


Not so much in what it affirms as in what it pre- 
cludes, or by plain implication denies, does Panthe- 





on this subject? Will it not tend to divide our 


everything, reduce him intellectually and morally 
to nothing. “Alike tome are fume and shame,” 
says the Brahma of Emerson; not so the Lord God 
of Israel. : 


HOUSE AND GARDEN. 


(From a Speech by the Rev. Robert Collyer at a Unitarian meet- 

ing in London.] 
VENTURED to say at Halifax the other even- 
ing, that I had understood from scholars that 
the best translation of those divine words, “In my 
Father’s house are many mansions,” was this, “In 
my father’s house are many rooms.” If that is so, 
we geta fresh truth from this text, because it tells 
us of one great home, with a great many different 
rooms, each room opening into the other, the chil- 
dren living in the room they like best, and letting 
the rest live quietly in the others. Your Methodist 
prefers to live in a noisy room ; he likes to be where 
there is a great racket. Your Calvinist prefers to 
livein arather shady room; he does not like over 
much of the pure sunny light of heaven. Your 
Universalist likes the sun blazing right in through 
the windows all the time, and he will not have any 
curtain down to hide it away. They say the Unita- 
rian prefers a rather cool room. The Quaker wants 
@ quiet room, and Brother Spurgeon over there— 
well, they say he prefers the bath-room. We must 
understand, dear friends, we cannot maxe men or 
women other than they are. You may tell a man 
who is a Methodist that he ought to be ashamed of 
himself, that he ought to come to the Unitarian 
meeting, that it is a disgrace to a man with a great 
level head to bea Methodist; he does not understand 
you, and he is not going to be anything else than he 
is unless a vision comes to him, as it has come to 
some that I know of, and shows him that he cannot 
stay where he is any longer; and then he has to say, 
“If thy presence go not with me, carry me not up 
hence.” But the presence goes with him, and he 
goes. 

Now, there is one thing more I wanttosay. While 
we have this great heart with regard to other de- 
nominations, that does not mean that we are fora 
moment to neglect the great privilege of being our- 
selves Unitarians, of being pioneers in every way we 
can in this great movement upward toward the 
perfected man on the earth. When you go to the 
husbandman, to the pomologist (I think that is the 
right name), I don’t think he imagines that an apple 
is any better because it tastes a little like a plum. 
What he wants is that the fruit should taste accord- 
ing to its nature, that an apple should bea real ap- 
ple, and a grape a real grape. So I say that we, 
growing in this great gurden of God, are no better 
for being Unitarians, and tasting at the same time 
very strongly of Orthodoxy. We want the real fla- 
vor of Unitarianism right down to the heart. That 
is the sort that the Lord approves best. Though, as 
we walk down vistas of this garden of God, we shall 
see that somehow the grape-vine is twisting in 
amongst the branches of the apple-tree, and the 
plum leans over, and touches the pear; yet when 
we come to see where they really belong, and trace 
them down to the stem and up to the spray, then we 
see that the apple belongs to the apple-tree, the pear 
to the pear-tree, thegrape to the vine, and the plum 
to the plum branch, 





"Literature and Art. 


_ BOOKS. 


Alfred the Great. By Thomas Hughes, M. P. 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co. 1871 
_King Alfred is one of the noblest characters in his-_ 
tory, indeed we hardly know who among national 
heroes should be ranked above him. ghe facts of 
his life, beyond a few picturesque incidents, are 
probably familiar to few except historical students. 
A connected and clear account of those facts, with 
just enough of contemporaneous history to show 
Alfred’s relation to his time, has therefore an inter- 
est and value. In addition to this, the present volume 
contains some sketches of the social and domestic 
life of England a thousand years ago, which may be 
read with pleasure and instruction. Yet the book 
is on the whole a severe disappointment to the read- 
er who comes to it with the admiration and affec- 
tion for the author af School Days at Rugby which 
all Americans feel. What we expect of Mr. Hughes, 
above all things, is that he should be thoroughly 
manly. This book is pervaded throughout by an 
intense sentimentality which has the effect of weak- 
ness and affeetation. It largely borrows the style 
of Carlyle, or rather falls into a feeble imitation of 
it. Certain Carlylean ideas, too, of the glory of 
kingship, of fighting as the noblest occupation, etc., 
make frequent appearance, in a form by no means 
impressive to the reader. In all Carlyle’s writings, 
whatever their faults, there are both originality and 
the air of strong personal conviction. But Mr. 
Hughes appears in the borrowed garment like a 
David in the armor of Saul. Not only is much that 
he writes weak in itself, but there is a tone of un- 
reality to it. We cannot recognize the voice of our 
straight-forward, manly, English friend in these 
quavering notes. We credit Mr. Hughes with the 
utmost sincerity of intention; and we especially 
dislike to speak unfavorably of this work, because 
he has in it a purpose honest and elevated. It is de- 
signed as a direct contribution to solving the politi- 
cal problems of the time. The lesson intended 
seems to be that the Christian religion, and that 
only, can save.a nation from its troubles. It is 
needless to say how fully we accept that truth in its 
general statement. But we do not think that Mr. 
Hughes is happy in his way of enforcing it. He has 
mingled together a history, a sermon, and a political 
essay, with a borrowed and unnatural style as the 
combining element, and the result is neither clear 
instruction nor inspiring preaching. 
h the - ae 2 em Trollope: New 
apn Og Her, Be drthegy, Talore 


For a thoroughly rea novel, commend us to 
the better works of Anthony Trollope, In faithful 
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unsurpassed by any living English writer, except 
George Eliot, who is facile princeps whether in 
dealing with common oruncommon character. The 
latter kind is wholly out of Trollope’s province: he 
almost never ventureson thehercic, or the diabolical, 
and this limitation shuts him out of the category of 
the greatest writers. But he knows his own field, 
and keeps faithfully to the range of every-day En- 
glish character, in painting which hé is a master. 
Ralph the Heir seems to us among his best works. 
It has not the tragedy of situation and of feeling 
which makes Orley Farm powerful. Neefit, the 
breeches-maker, is a perfect study from life. Sir 
Thomas, the graceless Ralph, Ontario Moggs, are all 
very real, There are some capital touches upon the 
minor figures. The women are somewhat shadowy, 
as Trollope’s women usually are, but Polly Neefit is 
flesh and blood, and charming. The book is full of 
those illustrations of English sentiment, of the con- 
ventional feelings and opinions which constitute the 
social atmosphere of a nation, that make all the 
author’s books invaluable revelations to foreigners 
of the inner life of his people. We see, for instance, 
how in a young man of good position ail breaches 
of the Decalogue are venial compared with being in 
debt to the Jews, or borrowing money of his trades- 
men; how adamantine are the barriers of caste, 
which in sensational novels are so lightly leaped; 
how oddly compounded of good sense and prudery 
are the conventional restrictions upon women. A 
hundred things of this sort come out in these life- 
like chronicles, and throw light on English charac- 
ter and feeling which one cannot get in histories or 
travelers’ books. Toward the close of this volume, 
Mr. Trollope, in a passage which is interesting, com- 
ing from an author not given to self-revelations, 
professes a higher aim than ihat of amusement—to 
warn by example against the unconscious and seem- 
ingly petty faults which eat.out the nobility of char- 
acter. If such aclaim to the office of moral teacher 
is allowed to Thackeray, we think it may also be 
conceded to an author who, little resembling Thack- 
eray in many respects, has incommon with him the 
principle of fidelity to nature, which is at the bot- 
tom of all the best moral influence of art. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Physical Cause of the Death of Christ. By 
William Stroud, M.D. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co.) That a voluminous treatise should be written 
upon the manner of Christ’s death might well occa- 
sion a certain degree of surprise; but that a medical 
theory should be made the vehicle of a confirmation 
of the doctrine of vicarious atonement is assuredly 
startling in these days of materialistic philosophy. 4 
Science is generally supposed to approach Revela- 
tion with sinister intent; but here we have an 
eminent physiologist converging the ripe knowledge 
of a life-time to the discovery of the causes of the 
death on the cross, in order, to give greater stability 
and completeness to orthodox theology. Doctor 
Stroud’s book dates back many years in the present 
century, and the impetus to the edition now pub- 
lished by the Appletons is, doubtless, due to the 
strong endorsement of its views contained in a 
letter from Sir James Y. Simpson of Edinburgh, to 
Dr. Hanna, which the latter caused to be printed in 
his Last Days of Our Lord’s Passion. The position 
taken by the author is that the mere act of cruci- 
fixion is insufficient to explain the suddenness of 
Christ’s death. Ordinarily, crucified persons ling- 
ered along for days, and fell away from pure ex- 
haustion and feebleness. A mass of testimony from 
Roman writers, and from other historic sources 
goes to prove that these victims of the law fre- 
quently lived forty-eight and even ninety hours 
after being nailed to thecross. Itis also shown that 
the cause of so immediate a yielding up of the ghost 
cannot be attributed to any lesion orinjury to brain 
or lungs. Carefully gathering up the meshes of his 
argument, fortifying it by a prodigious accumula- 
tion of medical data, and bringing in the testimony 
of the disciples as the last and convincing evidence, 
Dr. Stroud forces upon us the conviction that the 
efficient cause was the rupture of the heart. Of the 
attending circumstances which to the medical mind 
renders this theory not so much plausible as unim- 
peachable—the loud cry of Jesus—the blood and wa- 
ter which flowed from the spear-thrust of the Roman 
soldiers, it is not necessary for us here to speak. 
More to the purpose is the light which this explana- 
tion throws around the last days of the Saviour. 
_ The anguish of the Garden of Gethsemane was but 
a foretaste of that hour of intense spiritual agony, 
when the human struggled with the divine, and the 
heart of Jesus broke in the consciousness of the in- 
finite consequences of the atoning sacrifice. Dr. 
Stroud proceeds to demonstrate that this view is 
“in perfect harmony with all the representations 
made on the subject in Scripture, whether in the 
form of types, prophecies, narratives, symbols, 
doctrines or precepts.’’ Thither, however, our space 
will not enable us to follow him. And we must 
content ourselves with the remark that the author’s 
deductions are of unusual theological interest. 


At Last: A Christmas in the West Indies. By 
Charles Kingsley. (London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co.) It is always pleasant to meet with an 
old favorite, and although Kingsley has somewhat 
lost in American regard in late years, yet he still 
maintains no mean hold upon our affections. In the 
present work it is the author of Glauveus rather 
than of Alton Locke with whom we are brought 
into contact. The book teems with descriptions of 
tropical scenery, and overflows with scientific ardor. 
It has withal a fine flavor of historical allusion that 
adds an inexpressible charm to the writing. The 
author carries us back to Columbus and the Span- 
ish domination, to the seafaring of Raleigh and 
Hawkins, to the days of Count de Grasse and Rod- 
ney, and the terrible warfare and struggles of a 
later time. Nor in its enthusiasm over the wonders 
of vegetation, the perfume of the spiced-drenched 
breezes, the endless animal life, the sublimity of the 
primeval forests, is the book forgetful of human in- 
terests. Very valuable chapters are devoted to the 





negro population and the Obeah superstition, to the 


condition of the Coolies, the progress of educa- 
tion on the islands, and other matters of a politico- 
social character. The Coolies, in Kingsley’s opinion 
are far better off than in their native homes, and owe 
whatever of misfortune they may have encountered, 
to their own race solely. In advancing this view, 
the author is at pains to present many new facts 
which certainly tend to inspire faith in his asser- 
tions. Of the general state of the British West 
Indies Kingsley writes very hopefully, and éspe- 
cially insists upon the availability of the islands to 
colonists with small means. He paints a tantalizing 
picture of a Scotchman that he chanced to light upon 
at Monos. “The sea gives him fish enough for his 
family, and for a brawny brown servant, His cocoa- 
nut palms yield him a little revenue; he has poultry, 
kids, and goat’s milk more than he needs; his patch 
of provision ground in the place gives him corn and 
roots, sweet potatoes, yam, tania, cassava, and fruit 
too all the year round. He needs nothing, owes 
nothing, fears nothing, . . . Why,’’ asks Mr. Kings- 
ley, ‘should not many a young couple, who have 
education, refinement, resources in themselves, re- 
treat tosome such paradise as this of which there 
are hundreds like it to be found in the West Indies, 
leaving behind them false civilization and vain de- 
sires and useless show, and there live in simplicity 
and content ‘the Gentle Life’ ?”’? When St, Domingo 
becomes really American, such a question may be 
of moment nearer home. 


Pioneers and Founders, or Recent Workers in 
the Mission Field. By C.M. Yonge. (London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co.) How far off may be 
the golden future ofa universal Christendom is not 
easy for unprophetic eyes to discern; but glimpses 
of that larger day, and of the manner of men and 
measures whereby, humanly speaking, it is to be 
attained, are afforded in the history, present and 
past, of the great mission stations of the. world. 
Miss Yonge’s book is certainly not exhaustive; but 
it is quite as certainly suggestive and stimulating to 
a more than ordinary degree. The gallery of por- 
traitures is not large, but it is most admirably 
selected. America furnishes for her. studies in 
character, John Eliott, David Brainerd, and the 
Judson family. Of British workers we have, Henry 
Martyn the Scholar Missionary, Schwartz the 
Councilor of Tanjore, Carey and Marshman of 
Serampore, Marsden of. the Maori, Williams, Gar- 
diner, Mackenzie, and the Bishops of Calcutta— 
Middleton, Heber, and Wilson. ‘These men, all rep- 
resentative, dowered ‘with strong individualities, 
having very definife opinions upon questions ‘of 
doctrine, and no wise in accordance one with an- 
other in their opinions, had, nevertheless, this much 
in common, that they held it as the supreme duty 
of life to save souls, and that-to do this the simple 
vital truths of a pure gospel were infinitely more 
important than the refinements of dogma. Hence, 
divergent as were their denominational predilec- 
tions, they went into the heathen field with the one 
purpose of winning men to the cross, and the fruit- 
fulness of their labors being ever proportionate to 
their freedom from sect-narrowness, they naturally 
grew in charity as they grew in power. Miss Yonge 
has a fine eye for the great central facts of charac- 
ter, and her sketches lack nothing of color and dis- 
crimination. We see these pioneers as they really 
were, not without faults, but with a grace, a devo- 
tion, a Christian heroism, that chastened the natural 
man, and developed more and more into a saintli- 
ness, not passive, but passionate and exalted. No 
one, indeed, can read Pioneers and Founders with- 
out feeling that the mission field is one of the great 
stays of Christian union, and that here in recent 
years the single-mindedness which moved the first 
apostles to the Gentiles ppas again disclosed itself 
with something of the primitive zeal. 


Report of a Reconnoissance of the Yukon River, 
Alaska Territory. ‘By Captain Charles W. Ray- 
mond. (Washington: Government Printing Office.) 
Capt. Raymond was sent out to Alaska in 1869, to 
determine the latitude and longitude of Fort Yukon, 
to make a careful survey of the Yukon river, and to 
ascertain the resources of the adjacent country, as 
well as the amount of trade carried on by the Hud- 
son Bay Company in the territory. The task proved 
more arduous than was anticipated, and the mem- 
bers of the expedition suffered seriously on the re- 
turn voyage from lack of food and transportation 
facilities. The instruments for astronomical obser- 
vations were also greatly injured in transit. Capt. 
R., however, is evidently an officer fertile in expe- 
dients, and by some exceedingly clever manipula- 
tions, he managed to restore the tools of his profes- 
sion to complete working order. The chief interest 
of the Report naturally centers in the accounts of the 
capabilities of the country; and as our new acquisi- 
tion in the far North-west has been so frequently 
painted in the tints of its native Aurora it is pleas- 
ant to find afrank and honest statement of what 
Alaska really is. In the first place, then, labor is 
high and very poor. The fur trade is so unpromis- 
ing that capitalists entering upon it generally aban- 
don the field in a very short time, At best it will 
only afford profit to a single Company with only 
fifteen assistants and no opposition. The timber of 
the Yukon is rather inferior. Salmon are plenty 
but will not pay for some time as an article of com- 
merce. Ducks and geese are abundant, as are also 
moose in the interior: The aspect of the country is 
uninviting, and agriculture can be carried on only 
under great difficulties. Altogether, if we may ac- 
cept Captain Raymond’s testimony—and very faith- 
ful and convincing testimony it is—our purchase of 
Alaska was not particularly’profitable, The Report, 
by the way, is supplemented by a map of the Yu- 
kon, remarkable for its minute details, and notable 
as the first really trustworthy survey of the actual 
topography of this famous river. 


The Institutes of Medicine. By Martyn Paine, 
M.D., LL. D. Ninth Edition. (New York: Harper 
Bros.) Whether fifty years from now the “vital” 
school in physiology will still maintain an equal 
contest with the disciples of organic chemistry is 
possibly an open question; but that the services 





which Dr. Payne has rendered to the medical world 
by his powerful and searching scrutiny into the 
theories of Liebig and Lehman, will not fail of most 
generous recognition, whatever philosophic system 
may be paramount, is beyond the’ limit of doubt. 
For if this profound thinker and close scholar has 
not. struck away the foundation on which the 
hypotheses of the materialists in pathology and 
therapeutics rest, he has at all events subjected 
their theories to a very serious strain. One must 
have a clear head and most vigorous faith in the 
new philosophy to parry successfully his trenchant 
blows. Nothing, indeed, is more striking in the 
Institutes than the compact and forceful method of 
the author. Heisa polemic, who never abandons 
his vantage ground, while watching with keenest 
eye the weak points in an antagonist’s position. Of 
the value of this great work to the student, its 
thoroughness and comprehensiveness, the deep 
regard in which it is held by the American profes- 
sion is sufficing testimony. In the present edition, 
Dr. Payne has made fresh additions to the Appendix; 
the notes touching specially upon ‘“‘ humoral patho- 
logy,’”’ “capillary hemorrhage,” “inflammation of 
the brain,” * blood-letting vs. stimulus,”’ “ artificial 
production of organic compounds,” and the “ cor- 
relation of physical and vital forces.” 


Shoemaker*s Village. By Henry Holbeach. (Lon- 
don: Strahan & Co.) A guide-board that does not 
guide, a*thoroughfare that is no thoroughfare, a 
story that is no story at all—of such is Shoemaker’s 
Village. At first-sight the book appears to be a 
sort of practical joke on reviewers. Everybody 
knows the ways of the hasty book-taster. He 
snatches up a volume, reads a half-dozen pages, 
skims the remaining leaves, and is ready to write a 
column “ notice.” We pity the gay litterateur who 
ventures such a method with the present volume, 
He might, indeed, as safely undertake to follow 
Dame Quickly through a five hours’ lecture! So 
singular a tangle, such an amazing accumulation of 
inconsequential pictures, we have seldom met with- 
in the two covers of a book. And yet there is much 
in Shoemaker’s Village that is admirable. The 
sketches do hang together, although by almost im- 
pereeptible threads. A glimpse of probably genuine 
English village life is there; and if the author is 
perplexingly and provokingly freakish, we must 
perhaps pardon something for the sake of origi- 
nality. Cherry White is a quaint portraiture that 
grows in favor by each fresh-turned page; and 
there is a frankness and pleasant humor in the 
author’s style that is not to be met every day. 


History of Rye, Westchester County, New York, 
1660-1870. By Charles W. Baird. (New York; An- 
son D. F. Randolph & Co.) Thechronicle of a border 
town, linked to Connecticut Puritanism by choice, 
and to New Amsterdam and royalist New York by 
law, and through whose lanes rode Cow-Boys and 
Skinners alternately in the old Revolutionary 
days, cannot welhbe without a considerable interest 
to readers beyond mere local confines. In his His- 
tory of Rye, the Rev. Mr. Baird has of course been 
faithful to hishome market; and the vast accumu- 
lation of purely town matters, old records of public 
meetings, the history of Church parishes, and the 
traditions of leading families must make this 
voluminous work of rare value to the good Rye 
people. The book, however, being one of genuine 
research and close study into customs and manners, 
naturally touches upon subjects that belongs to our 
whole colonial history; and an inquisitive student 
will find a good deal of fresh material regarding 
such matters as the old proprietory system, the 
famous “‘ Boundary Dispute,” the ancient modes of 
traveling and mail-machinery, slavery, the treat- 
ment of paupers, etc. It is a volume that ought to 
find its way in every public library in the country. 


The Model Pastor ; A Memoir of Rev. Baron 
Stowe, D.D., Late Pastor of the Rowe Street Baptist 
Church, Boston. By J. C. Stockbridge, D.D. (Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard.) Biographically most great 
men would need to pray to be “ delivered from their 
friends,’’ but Dr. Stowe has been more fortunate. 
His letters, diary, &c., haye been arranged by Dr. 
Stockbridge in such a natural and lucid manner that 
we are able to see reflected in them the lovely char- 
acter he might else in vain have tried to paint. Dr. 
Stowe was a pastor ever on the watch, willing both 
to work and to be wrought upon; needing no ex- 
traordinary calls to rouse him to high thoughts and 
holy deeds; a man who was a good man in evil 
days, one that loved much when the love of many 
waxed cold; spiritual in a higher sense than either 
the common French or English meaning of the 
word. We give to Dr. Stockbridge the highest 
praise which can be given to a faithful biographer— 
perfect unselfishness. He draws us a picture of his 
friend, and does not perpetually remind us of the 
artist. Altogether the work is a rare addition to 
this department of literature. 


Our Eyes,and How to Take Care of them. By 
W. H. Williams. (Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.) 
The Eye in Health and Disease. By B. Joy 
Jeffries, M.D. (Boston: Alexander Moore). Dr, 
William’s book is very general inits treatment; Dr, 
Jeffries’ on the other hand is more specific and 
crowded with detail; but, so far as our unprofes- 
sional judgment justifies an opinion, both volumes 
will be found of practical use to practical people. 
Dr. Williams dwells with urgency upon the injury 
to the eye arising from over-study in schools, and 
holds that text-books ought to yield to oral instruc- 
tion in many branches of knowledge. Dr. Jeffries 
also quotes from the investigations of Dr. Cohn to 
the same effect, his remedy being a different system 
of construction for school desks. Regarding the 
various forms of optical disease, and the most 
efficacious remedies therefor, each of these two ex- 
cellent books will be found very full and instruct- 
ive. 


The Young Deliverers. By Rev. Elijah Kellogg. 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard.)—A Story on the Beati- 
tudes. By the author of Missionary Anecdotes, &c. 
(New York: American 8. 8. Union.) These two 
books have set us to reflecting on the wonderful 


craft and mystery of book-making; especially as it 
regards juvenile*literature, which seems to have 
“all seasons for its own.”” By what process of hu- 
man patience these words are written down and 
transferred to type—who write them—who read 
them—above all, who pay for them—is a problem 
that now as ever passeth understanding. The sto- 
ries at the head of this paragraph are of the ortho- 
dox Sunday-school species. There is the usual 
amount of copy-book morality, and always the same 
invariable lesson about good being rewarded and 
evil punished. 


The Book of Travels of A Doctor of Physic. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) We are in- 
clined to quibble a little at the word “Travels” in 
the name of this book. Peoplé don’t travel now— 
they only “arrive at places ’—and it takes less time 
to perform the feat which immortalized Magellan 
than it took Bruce and Cook to make their arrange- 
ments and pack their clothes. Nevertheless the 
book is’ every whit charming in its way; for the 
author somehow finds a ludicrous side to everything, 
and though there is a good deal of effervescence and 
sparkle, we are not sure but the vintage is all the 
better for it. Either to be read aloud and laughed 
over in concert, or to be selfishly indulged in during 
the peace which cometh after a good dinner, the 
book is worth buying. 


‘The Unseen World in the Light of the Cross. By 
T. Stork, D.D. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.) The title of this book is attractive, but the con- 
tents scarcely fulfill the promise. The most noticea- 
ble feature in it is a plea for the expulsion from 
the creed, of the words ‘‘He descended into Hell’’ 
and in consequence a different interpretation of 
Ephesians 4: 9, and ist Peter 3:18, 19, from that 
generally received by the Church. In fact Dr. Stork 
denies the descent into Hell, and the preaching of 
Christ ‘to the spirits in prison,” taking as the key- 
stone of his argument “To-day shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise.” : 


Episodes in an Obscure Life. (New York : George 
Routledge & Sons—A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) We 
are perhaps too apt to think of English clergy- 
men belonging to the Establishment as of the 
dilettante class, a belief which this book may go 
far to dispel. These “ Episodes” appear—for the 
author’s name is unknown to us—to be written 
by a very earnest and hard-working curate of 
an East End London parish. They are as in- 
teresting as James Greenwood’s essays on similar 
topics, and ought to be impressive lessons to the 
Tuling classes of Great Britain, as well as to those 
who have the welfare of our own immigrants at 
heart. 


Zerub Throop’s Experiment. By Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney. (Loring: Boston). Like nearly all Mrs. 
Whitney’s tales, this contains some very original 
incidents, told in a very charming way. It was 
originally published in Old and New, and now ap- 
pears in book form, with large, clear type, and in a 
very attractive shape. We unreservedly recom- 
mend it as light reading of an entirely unobjection- 
able character, and withal so interesting that most 
readers will go through it at a sitting. 


Memoir of Rev. Lewis Warner Green, D.D., with 
a Selection from his Sermons. By LeRoy J. Halsey, 
D.D. (New York: Charles Scribner & Co.) The wise 
men do not all come from the East and we are glad 
to see in this volume a worthy memento of an emi- 
nent and well beloved western preacher and teach- 
er. The t.emory of the just is not only blessed, it 
blesses too—and we are sure thousandsof Dr. Green’s 
old pupils and parishioners will thank Dr. Halsey 
for the loving and faithful picture he has drawn of 
one so dear to them. 


Millbank ; or Roger Irving’s Ward. By Mrs. 
Mary J. Holmes. (New York: G, W. Carleton & 
Co.) There are many beauties in this book, and it 
possesses perhaps more than any of the author’s 
previous works, that.easy agreeable style of narra- 
tive which is her chief charm. Her insight into 
character, though not sharp and cynical, is noticea- 
ble for its clearness and justice. This is a good book 
for ‘‘summer reading.” 


Tried for Her Life; A sequel to Cruel as the 
Grave. By Mrs. Emma D. E.N.Southworth. (Phil- 
adelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.) It has been 
our duty to examine this book. That we have been 
able conscientiously to perform that task gives us a 
very flattering opinion of our own strength of char- 
acter. But unless our readers like sensation at the 
expense of all ability and probability, we should not 
advise them to undertake it. 


— Best Fellow in the World. By Mrs. Julia 
cNair Wright. (New York: National Temperance 
Society.) A temperance story rather above the aver- 
age standard. We suppose these stories do good, 
but yet it is hard to conceive what greater influence 
they can have than the living tragedies which fall 
within almost every one’s experience. ‘If they hear 
not Moses and the prophets —”’ 


Till the Doctor Oomes ; And How to Help Him. 
By George H. Hope, M.D. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam & Sons.) Exactly! What more can we say of 
this modest pamphlet, than it says of itself on its 
eover? We may, however, note that it is an 
American reprint of an English publication, with 
revisions by a New York physician, intended to 
make it more suitable for American households. 


The Historical Reader. By John J. Anderson, 
A.M. (New York: Clark & Maynard.) Mr. Ander- 
son’s histories have received already a very wide 
appreciation, and when we say that in this Reader 
the author has fully accomplished all that he pro- 
posed to himself, we have given it the highest praise 
that Mr. Anderson can desire. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have just published 
Dicken’s Pickwick Papers, apparently the first in- 
stallment of a new cheap edition of this favorite 
author. The sample volume, before us, is a slim 
duodecimo, neatly bound, printed on fair paper in 
a very small type, and illustrated by several wood- 





cuts, of which we can say little that is flattering, 
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DUTY AND LOVE. 


LL systems of morality except one put Duty 

as man’s highest law. Christianity alone 

places as the supreme principle, not Duty, but 
Love. 

It is proof of the inherent divinity of man that 
he should ever have acknowledged for himself so 
sublime a ruler as Duty. Its voice is the voice of 
God. In obeying it man constantly tramples 
under foot the low desires that seek to drag him 
down. It calls for the sacrifice of comfort, of 
pleasure, of the gratifications of ambition and 
even of affection. For all these it offers in re- 
ward only an inward peace, remote alike from dis- 
tress and from rapture. Even this can scarcely 
be said to be offered in reward, for it is the very 
nature of duty to discard the motive of hope as 
well as of fear. It says to the soul simply “Thou 
shalt.’ And this lofty voice bids to every form of 
right action. It includes in its command whatever 
commends itself to the moral intelligence. Its 
service is a service of justice, truth, fidelity, self- 
sacrifice. While, high as are its requirements, its 
voice finds some response and acknowledgment in 
every human heart. The little child and the rude 
savage show some glimmering reflection of its 
image. Thus, applying a high motive, includ- 
ing the widest range of action, asserting itself. to 
all mankind, Duty seems worthy of supreme 
lordship over the race. Who is this, to whom 
Christianity would give a higher sovereignty? 
What is Love, that he should be proclaimed king 
instead of Duty ? 

Love has a thousand thrones, and we shall find 
him almost everywhere in some form. But at first 
he appears 1n most unroyal guise. He seems to 
descend among the very brutes. He lends light 
to the eyes of the dog that greets his master. His 
likeness dwells in the lair of the she-wolf and her 
eubs. It is with an impulse from him that the 
lowest human mother clasps her babe. The most 
universal relations of human life, marriage, and 
fatherhood, and motherhood, catch everywhere 
some touch at least of his grace. And wherever 
men rise high in character and intelligence, there 
he appears in fairer forms and in greater strength. 
The most intense and characteristic sentiment 
developed by Christian civilization, takes “love” 
as its peculiar name. The word which Christ set 
as the motto of his kingdom, stands for one of 
the most universal and powerful forces. 

And wherever love is, it worksfor good. In its 
lowest and most limited forms it bears fruit in 
gentle and generous deeds. The mother who 
loves only her child, the husband who loves only 
his wife, are unselfish and tender toward that child 
and wife, though they may be hard toward all 
besides. And as love finds worthy objects, and 
takes wider range, and clears itself from the lower 
feelings that often blend with its earlier — 
as it thus grews strong and pure, there is no form 
of goodness toward which it does notincite. Vir- 
tues apparently wholly remote from it in charac- 
ter are inspired by its power. Nothing so keeps a 
man in purity as the love of a good woman. Noth- 
ing so strengthens the sentiment of justice as in- 
telligent philanthrophy. Courage grows daunt- 
less when inspired by affection. For love is not a 
single fruitful plant; it is like the bountiful earth, 
from whose breast spring all manner of lovely and 
noble growths. 

In its lower and imperfect forms, love may con- 
flict with right. He who loves only one may, be 
unjust to others for that one’s sake. Truth may 
be sacrificed at, affection’s impulse. And saddest 
of all, a higher nature may catch soil from contact 
with one of lower cast, to whom it unselfishly 
clings. From such weaknesses and failures it may 
be inferred that love, however great its power, is 
but a fallible guide. 

But through all lower and narrower forms of 
affection, Christ would lead us up to supreme love 
for the Best, and universal love to all. “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind.” In 
such union with the Perfect One the soul gains a 
clearness of moral vision, and an ardor of moral 


strength, which no abstract sense of obligation ever 


gave. Just asin drawing near to a noble human 
soul in close affection we insensibly catch some- 
thing of its nobility, so in coming near to God in 
love we draw from him of his character. In sim- 
ply beholding the Divine purity, and truth, and 
love; in resting our hearts upon such a God in the 
sacred, mysterious intimacy of love,—in this there 
is the highest inspiration to virtue that man can 
receive. 

So, again, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Not alone thy wife, thy child, but all thy 
fellow-men. As one rises through the education of 
domestic affection into this wider, nobler feeling, 
the weakness and temptation incident to love’s 


earlier stages disappear. All amplitude of justice, 
all heroic obedience to truth, all fertility in gener- 
ous enterprise grow up within man. There arises 
an enthusiasm for the service of the raee, with a fer- 
vor such as simple obligation never inspired. And 
this enthusiasm, whose impulse is from Christian- 
ity, is guarded from fanaticism and injustice by a 
sense of the God whose eternal laws are not to be 
sacrificed for the attainment of any end. 

The service which Love inspires is larger and 
more ardent than that of duty. And itis full of 
joy. Love “seekethnot her own.” She casts aside 
with generous gesture the very thought of self. 
And in return there is poured in upon her fullness 
of joy that no other knows. She has, too, her own 
sorrows. She treads the path Christ trod, and 
knows like him the depth of woe which trans- 
cends anything that selfishness can feel. But the 
sorrows of love are sanctified. They are the gate 
through which is reached the very blessedness of 
God. 

“The law,” says Paul, “was the school-master 
to bring us to Christ.” Andso italwaysis. Sim- 
ple obedience, fidelity to known duty, is the be- 
ginning of spiritual progress. To this we can 
always hold firm, whatever clouds are about us. 
If we are faithful to it in full measure, it-will bring 
us at last into all good. But we are to seek a high- 
er principle than that of obedience. We are to cul- 
tivate in ourselves, to seek and to pray for, the 
spirit of love. In that lies the fullness of Chris- 
tian life. In that is joy, and not joy alone, but 
mastery over sin, and power to bless others, and 
nearness to Christ. 








LITERATURE versus HOUSEWORK. 


AYS acontemporary, in speaking of a new book 

on household matters by a well-known au- 

thoress, “It inspires us with the greatest respect 
for the housewifery of a literary lady.” 

It is truly refreshing to know that something 
has at last inspired somebody with a respect for 
the housewifery of a “literary lady.” For a score 
of years literary women, with a versatility and 
adaptivenessreally wonderful, have written stories 
and mended stockings, compounded poems and 
pastry, played the maternal to some unapprecia- 
tive man’s babies, and the mentor to the public, 
all at the same time. 

In cases where a literary husband has been 
added to the trials of those devoted “females,” 
they have been obliged to make herculean efforts 
for his comfort, going almost to the point of com- 
mitting infanticide for the sake of ensuring quiet 
in his sanctum. They have known all the receipts 
for colic, and have been posted as to the best 
method with the measles; they have made theirown 
clothes and a part of their husbands’. Friends (?) 
have partaken of their graceful hospitality, and 
praised their sponge cake rhapsodically ; yet after 
all everybody says and everybody seems to believe 
that literary women are a set of hopeless incom- 
petents. So difficult is it to eradicate a prejudice, 
in competition with which proof has no chance 
whatever ! 

But a new era isslowly dawning. One editor is 
convinced. It is unfortunate that his convictions 
come from theory rather than practice. We have 
known women who could give an excellent re- 
ceipt for pickles who, as actual picklers, were an 
ignominious failure. It is just possible that the 
housewifely qualities of the literary lady in ques- 
tion are of this kind. If our critic should ven- 
ture too much on her jams and jellies, he might re- 
pent, But let us hope that his faith is not vain. 
In the meantime we call for a Society that shall 
protect the housewifely reputation of “literary 
ladies.” For our own part, we fail to see the ob- 
ligation resting on woman to be two things ata 
time, when no such obligation rests upon man; 
but as the world demands that she shall be artist 
and housewife, and as she generally by her great 
elasticity of mental temperament complies with 
the demand, it is well that in this respect she 
should be appreciated. Let us have the truth on 
this subject. If necessary we would have prize 
exhibitions of literary housewifery. Anything to 
get at the facts. Let editors be encouraged to 
have inspirations of “respect.” Their respect is 
helpful to the housewife who ekes out her hus- 
band’s small income by writing, while her irons 
are heating, or the joint roasting. Nobody can 
tell what may happen, and it may come to pass by 
and by, as the millennium draws near, that every- 
body will have a “ respect for the housewifery of 
literary ladies.” 








Sounp Docrrine.—The Jewish Times publishes 
a communication commending a Memorial signed 
by influential Jewish citizens and now in circula- 
tion, which asks of the President of the United 
States the appeintment of Colonel Hart, of New 
York, to an important office, on the ground that 
“the Jews have not been permitted to enjoy any 
offices of emolument or honor under his adminis- 
tration.” The TJimes heartily supports the nomi- 
nation for its intrinsic fitness, but as earnestly 
opposes any movement based upon sectarian con- 
siderations. It says: 

“We are not aware that the Government, Democratic or 
Republican, has ever been unwilling to recognize the merits 
of a gentleman, because he was a Jew, nor has any one a 
right to claim recognition, only because he isa Jew. If the 
Jews, a8 such, have not received the proper consideration, 
and we agree in that, it is in a great measure their own 
fault. They do not take that active interest in public life, 
in the political affairs of this country, that their intellectual 





and social condition should induce them to, They could 














exercise a powerful influence, and that influence, as proven 
by the history of other countries, would inure greatly to 
the benefit of the country.” 

This is very wholesome talk ; would we might 
hear it more frequently! We have heard Irish- 
men refuse to be counted upon in a political 
movement, as Irishmen ; but not often. We heard 
two German gentlemen conversing in a street-car, 
the other day, and speculating on the great re- 
sults which might be accomplished, if the Ger- 
mans could only be brought to act together. But 
thank Heaven ! the Germans have too much sense 
and too much independence ever to be brought to 
act together in the sense intended. And what 
possible end, useful and legitimate, could be 
served by such a foreign national unity brought to 
bear in our American affairs? Such men—and 
they are numbered among us by the hundred 
thousand—are ignorant of the very first principles 
of the government of which they are wont to 
boast themselves the most~-voluntary and intel- 
ligent supporters. 








CITY AND COUNTRY. 


EVERAL contributors write to us, contrasting 
their own happy experiences of country life 
with the lugubrious aspect of it pictured in a 
sketch we recently published, called “Our Sub- 
urban Home.” Now, our personal tastes and sym- 
pathies are heartily with the country-lovers. We 
take credit for the admission of, that sketch, as a 
fine instance of the catholicity of this paper! 
Coincidence with the editorial view is not neces- 
sary as a port to our columns. But the sum 
of the matter as to country residence we take to 
be this: People who do not love the country for 
itself will not find in the villages about New 
York such advantages of comfort, convenience, or 
economy as should induce them to give up a city 
residence. But those to whom the country is 
dear, to whom its quiet and beauty are a great 
and abiding charm, can find, all around New 
York, homes where these delights can be freely 
enjoyed, together with practical comforts and con- 
veniencies in abundant measure. On the score of 
economy we suspect neither side can justly claim 
much advantage. City rents are balanced by the 
dearness of country markets. On the one side are 
transportation expenses, and on the other a more 
expensive style of dress. In the country the ques- 
tion of servants is perhaps more troublesome. 
But for families with children the open-air life of 
the country far outweighs all the drawbacks. 

But having thus held the scale with judicial im- 
partiality, we come down from the bench, and de- 
clare that for our part we.wonder how any sane 
man can of his own free will choose to abide in 
the city. Nature stands ready to feast you with 
beauty from morning till night. Every month in 
the year, from May to December, and from De- 
cember back to May, has a special loveliness and 
charm of its own. When Winter surrounds us with 
its clear outlines and deep hues, we say “ Summer 
can hardly equal this.” Then the first Spring days 
come with glimpses and hints of approaching 
glory that draw out our hearts. In May we think 
the delicacy and virgin freshness are the crown- 
ing sweetness of thé: year. But June’s lavish ful- 
fillment is better than May’s tender promise. 
Midsummer has a richness of its own. September 
and October open newW’kingdoms of splendor. The 
Indian Summer cotiles to crown the year with a 
wreath of subtle, dreamy beauty. And through 
all this are countless shades and phases, every 
day in itself a wonderful procession of changing 
glories. And while beauty thus lies before man, 
there is a perfect rest that takes him wearied by 
the city’s din, and wraps him in its calm. Pure 
airs breathe fresh life into him; the woods are 
full of ringing music; the night brings deep and 
holy stillness. Day by day returning from his 
toil he is caught by all sweet and refreshing influ- 
ences, and baptized with such new life as the con- 
stant dweller in cities never knows. 








Fact anp Fancy.—One Clericus, writing in the 
last number of the St. Louis and Baltimore Chris- 
tian Adwocate, is greatly exercised over a state- 
ment made by our English Correspondent, Canon- 
bury, in our issue of May 8d. “ Some papers,” quoth 
Clericus, “ do blunder most ludicrously. The fun- 
niest thing I have seen for some time is in a re- 
cent number of the Christian Union.” Our edi- 
torial indorsement of our correspondent is cited, 
and our remark that “his statements as to facts 
will be entitled to the fullest confidence.” And 
then, to overwhelm us with confusion, this sen- 
tence is quoted from our correspondent’s first 
letter : 

“The two chief Quarterly Reviews, the Edinburgh, the 
organ of the old scornful Whigs, and the Quarterly, the 


organ of the old bigoted Tories, now, proh pudor, edited by 
Dr. Wm. Smith, an ex-Dissenting Tutor and Deacon.” 


Where, asks Clericus, was this correspondent 
born? (This question, we confess, poses us.) “ Did 
he ever hear, or does he not know, that Dr. Wm. 
Smith isthe most eminent classieal scholar and 
author of the age, etc,, etc.?” Undoubtedly, Mr. 
Clericus, our correspondent does know all about 
Dr. Smith’s well-earned literary eminence. “ Does 
he know what a dissenting deacon is, or rather an 
ex-dissenting deacon?” Being himself an emi- 
nent dissenting minister, we should think it fair 
to presume that he does know what a dissenting 
deacon is. As to the prefix “ex,” itis generally 

among educated men as self-explana- 
tory; but for the benefit of our interrogatory 
friend we quote from “ Webster’s Unabridged.” 


“ Ex, prefixed to names of office, denotes that a 
person has held that office, but has resigned it, or 
been left out, or dismissed, as ex-chancellor, ex- 
president, and the like.” Dr. William Smith, then, 
on the authority of our correspondent (who, we 
repeat, knows perfectly well what he is talking 
about) was formerly a deacon in a dissenting 
church, and tutor in some institution of dis- 
senters. Hence the regret expressed by our cor- 
respondent at his present connection with the 
Tory Quarterly. 

Clericus breaks forth as follows: 

“The ‘statements as to facts’ contained in the quotation 
I have given, for which the editor in his voucher claims the 
* fullest confidence’ of his readers, is not entitled to a par- 
ticle of confidence, and if all the facts he communicates to 
the Christian Union are of the same class, he is about as 
cool a romancer as ever used a pen. It is unaccountable, 
but the letter and the editorial endorsement are in the same 
paper.” 

Why, excellent friend, you have not ventured 
to contradict one of our correspondent’s state- 
ments! You have not brought an iota of proof 
against one of them! The whole mare’s nest you 
have discovered, on your own showing, amounts 
to a slighting tone toward an eminent man. Ab- 
solutely on this ground alone you intimate that 
our correspondent is “ about as cool a romancer 
as ever used a pen”; and that we are guilty, at 
least, of most stupid. carelessness in indorsing 
him ! 

In itself, this Clerical tilt at a windmill is 
hardly worth so much notice as we have given it. 
But it is a good example of that recklessness of 
language, prompt to meet an unwelcome opinion 
with ‘‘ You lie,” which is the discredit of our 
secular press, and too common even among relig- 
ious papers. We would commend to this gentle- 
man, who is so ready to impugn our correspond- 
ent’s honesty and our own common sense, certain 
words once uttered by high authority: “ Why 
beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's 
eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine 
own eye ?” 








THE ORANGE PROCESSION. 


HE city authorities, in apprehension of a riot 

on the occasion of the Orange demonstration 

announced for the 12th, have forbidden all public 
processions on that day. 

We have here a question which ought to be 
looked at most dispassionately. Briefly stated, 
the case is this. A distinetively Protestant society 
of Irishmen proposes to celebrate the anniversary 
of a battle wherein some two centuries ago the 
Irish Roman Catholics were defeated by King 
William. The Roman Catholics, to such a num- 
ber that their Archbishop thought it necessary to 
issue a stern remonstrance against such a pro- 
ceeding, decided, under cover of a target excur- 
sion, to appear in procession on the streets at the 
same time with their Protestant countrymen. 
Judging from a very serious, though unpremedi- 
tated, riot which occurred last year on the occa- 
sion of the Orange procession, it was fair to as- 
sume that something very like a battle would 
occur should these two bodies of men encounter 
one another or cross each other’s line of march. 
What, under these circumstances, was the duty 
of the authorities? Evidently two courses were _ 
open—to protect the Orangemen, or to forbid 
their procession. The authorities chose the latter 
alternative. 

We think there is little doubt that this was the 
easiest temporary solution of a temporary diffi- 
culty, but does it provide wisely for the future? 
The Grand Master of the Orangemen may issue 
his orders for a procession on Thursday or any 
following day. According to the precedent estab- 
lished, the procession must be again forbidden on 
sufficient evidence of Roman Catholic opposition, 
and so on indefinitely until the prohibition of a 
Protestant Irish pafade becomes perpetual—that 
isalaw. Does this put the question in an extreme 
shape? We think not, for although it may be 
said that in the course’of time one party or the 
other, or both, would be tired out and abandon the 
field, that does not make the case any better. The 
authorities have chosen to side with one religious 
body against another; or with one race against 
another, or with one political clan against anoth- 
er, and the presumption is, seeing that it has taken 
the side of the stronger party in this instance, it 
will continue to do so in the future. Let us be 
distinctly understood as wholly deprecating the 
revival of this seventeenth century feud. It is 
not because the Orangemen are Protestants and 
their opponents Catholics that we oppose this ac- 
tion of the Mayor. 


In this city processionsof all sorts have for years 
been freely allowed. Heretofore threats of violence 
have, when of sufficient moment, been promptly 
met by the police. If the plan of forbidding spec- 
ial celebrations had been adopted because 
they chanced to be offensive to certain classes 
of citizens, what would have been the condition 
of the statute-book at this time, and what will it 
beif this thing goes on, unless, indeed, one particu- 
lar sect or party always_receives;the benefit of any 
doubt? We believe that if the whole police force 
had been on duty, and a few of the best city regi- 
ments had been ordered to hold themselves in 
readiness, no serious riot would have occurred, or 
if it had occurred, would have been checked so 
promptly as to teach a lesson to the rioters such 
as they would not have forgotten for a generation 
or two. 








July 12, 1871. 
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A CONGREGATIONAL ENTERPRISE.—A circular 
is before us which rehearses the following facts. 
The Congregational General Associations of Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Maine, and (apparently) 
Ohio, with the Conference of New York and 
Brooklyn, have recently passed resolutions of the 
same general purport as to the work hitherto done 
by the American and Foreign Christian Union. 
In the judgment of all these bodies, that work can 
be better done by other means. Delegates ap- 
pointed by them met at Springfield, Mass., June 
29th, and after full discussion agreed unanimous- 
ly upon their course of action. This consisted 
in the formation of a Provisional Committee, to 
do the work until a more permanent arrangement 
can be made. There was no disposition to erect 
a new society, and the committee express the hope 
that they may soon be able to transfer their duties 
to the American Board. Until this or some other 
permanent arrangement can be consummated, this 
Provisional Committee will receive contributions, 
and in all respects superintend the work. Its 
officers—all of whom serve without compensa- 
tion—are the following gentlemen: President, 
Hon. Wm. A. Buckingham; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Rev. Dr. W. I. Buddington; Treasurer, 
Samuel Holmes, Esq. ; Executive Committee, Rev. 
Drs. J. P. Thompson, Henry M. Storrs, and Rufus 
Anderson, Hon. W. B. Washburn, and Dwight 
Johnson, Esq. 

It is wholly unnecessary to commend to the con- 
fidence of the Congregational churches a body 
represented by such men as these. We can but 
think the enterprise an example of adaptability, 
vigor, and disinterestedness, which is highly 
creditable to the Congregational churches. 

The work which is thus taken in hand consists 
chiefly in evangelical labors in nominally Chris- 
tian lands. We believe it to be of the greatest 
importance, in fields of this kind, to follow the 
principle which the committee avow in their reso- 
lutions, that of working “only by methods of 
conciliation and love.” We have little faith <n 
the effect of direct attacks on Romanism among 
Roman Catholics. We suspect that for every one 
who under such treatment becomes a devout 
Protestant, there are two who are made infidels 
outright. Our sympathy with the new organiza- 
tion rests largely on the belief that it will be true 
to its own profession, and make the business of 
its agents, not preaching against Rome, but preach- 
ing Christ. 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


* Have we any other account of what is narrated in Matt. 
xxvii., 52-53, than that passage? What are we to make of 
the events there stated?” 


The Scripture cited reads: And the graves were 
opened; and many bodies of the saints which slept 
arose, and came out of the graves after his resurrec- 
tion, and went into the holy city, and appeared unto 
many. 

Had the inquirer asked, Have you any other ac- 
count? we should have replied, No, none whatever. 
But when he asks, Have we any other account? we 
are a little shy. For, perhaps, as may well be the 
case, he knows something that we donot. There is 
no telling what may not be discovered in this genera- 
tion, that has seen the explorations of Jerusalem be- 
gun, and a Sinaitic codex of the New Testament re- 
produced for the use of the learned. 

When St. Paul speaks of “five hundred brethren 
at once’ who saw the Lord, perhaps some of these 
risen saints helped to make up the count; for the 
roll-call of Christians at and after the crucifixion 
was extremely small; and it is difficult to understand 
how so many could have come together without 
some help from the saints who siept. 


It does not appear with what bodies these saints 
arose. There are two kinds of body, a natural body 
and a spiritual body, and if these saints arose with 
spiritual bodies, they may have been the attendants 
of our Lord during the hazy, semi-spiritual forty 
days of his stay upon earth, being not yet ascended 
to the Father. They may have been fit companions 
for him, having like him just emerged from Hades 
and being as yet not glorified. 

Of these risen saints moreover it is said that they 
appeared unto many—a form of speech which is 
rarely used when speaking of one person meeting 
other persons, or of one person seeing andther per- 
son. There hangs round these risen saints in this one 
mention of them the same hazy and semi-spiritual 
quality that attends upon the description of our 
Lord and his sudden appearances and journeyings 
hither and thither, so unlike the manner of the story 
previous to his death and resurrection. 


All harmonists of the Gospels, and ordinary read- 
ers even, find great difficulty in working out contin- 
uously the story of the crucifixion, resurrection, so- 
journ upon earth, and ascension of Christ. To many 
this fact is a grief. To other impatient spirits it is an 
offense. To us it seems both rational and profitable. 
For had these events been chronicled by witnesses 
equipped with almanaes and stop-watches, and cer- 
tified from hour to hour by the official seal of the 
seribes and publicans, centurions and procurators, 
and the whole finally deposited in Jerusalem, Con- 
stantinople or Rome, making the dorymentary evi- 
dence authentic beyond cavil and accurate beyond 
flaw, we see not what chance there would have been 
thenceforth for any preparation of spirit, or freedom 
of choice, or test of faith and character. Copies of 
this chronicle would have taken their place on our 
shelves side by side with tables of logarithms, 
weights and measures, and other mathematical and 
exact rubbish. 

Certainty and exactitude are the death of life and 
grace, and it is a subtle and crowning glory of the 
gospel records that they are authentic and accurate 
enough for all men to discern the likeness of our 


Lord and behold his grace, while, at the same time, 
like exquisite paintings, when we draw near to them 
and inspect them closely we cannot find any lines, 
but the colors shade off and vanish one into another, 
so that the minute examiner does not know “what 
to make of it.” 

Of the passage in question we have only to say that 
it is, critically speaking, a clean, authentic, faultless 
passage; there is no reason for rejecting it or ex- 
plaining it away that would not apply equally to 
any other remarkable incident narrated by the same 
evangelists. And amid the wonderful energies and 
quickenings that were disturbing earth, hades and 
heaven because of the tragedy of the cross and the 
victory of the resurrection, it is not surprising that 
the earth grew dark at her infamy, nor that hades 
lost, with her greatest, other prisoners too; nor that 
in the hour of victory angels came and lingered in 
their brightness around the temb whence their Lord 
had risen with brighter glories all his own. 

As artists never can look a sunset in the face to 
draw and color it, they cannot with the tools of their 
craft make any thing of it, and as little of a sunrise, 
80 we, with every new perusal, are glad to confess 
that we cannot make out perfectly the story of the 
death nor the glory of the resurrection and ascension 
of Jesus Christ our Lord. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


66-5 UBLIC Oprion.”—It may not be amiss to 

remark that the department of our paper 
under this head purports to give such utterances (edi- 
torial or other) of the time, as having interested us, 
would be likely to interest our readers also. These 
extracts are usually recommended to us hy the im- 
portance of the subjects treated or the ability with 
which they are treated. We do not necessarily en- 
dorse the views presented, though in any case where 
it might seem to be necessary, we should aim to fur- 
nish the antidote in these columns. The titles are in 
almost every instance our own, applying to the pas- 
sage extracted, and not to the article from which-it 
is taken. 

This week, the paragraph on the Perversion of 
the Lord’s Supper, coming, as it does, from an 
Episcopal source, seems specially appropriate to 
our recent discussion with a churchly neighbor, 
who (unless we have misapprehended him) finds 
the simple commemoratiwe view of that ordinance, 
as expressed in our columns, particularly intolera- 
ble. Horace Greeley’s pronunciamento against the 
pantheistic conceptions of Deity which are becoming 
so rife at the present day, are interesting as coming 
from one who has been hitherto more known in 
politico-economic than in theological walks of dis- 
cussion. The entire Address from which this brief 
passage is taken is published in the Tribune, and will 
add fresh laurels to the reputation of its able author. 
The bit of lively platform-chat about the ‘ House”’ 
and the ‘“‘Garden,”’ breathes the kindly and rollick- 
ing spirit of our Yorkshire Yankee, and has, besides, 
a nice little moral under it, which every one can ex- 
tract for himself. 


— Every person has daily experience of the hor- 
rors of what Punch calls “servant-galism,” but 
which we prefer to christen more classically (and it 
is high time that a proper name should be forthcom- 
ing for a thing so nearly universal)—Bridget-algia. 
Therefore everybody will appreciate the following 
instance, among the few in which one of the op- 
pressed classes has been able to turn successfully 
upon his Hibernian oppressor: 

A friend of ours advertised for a servant, and was 
shortly confronted with one of the tyrants who make 
our existence a burden. The preliminaries despatch- 
ed, the following dialogue took place: ‘‘ How many 
have in the family?’ Three.’ How many 
ger-r-rls do yiz keep?” “Four.” ‘ Have yiz gas in 
the kitchen, and hot and cold wather?’ ‘“ Yes.” 
“Have yiz stationary toobs?”’ “Yes.” ‘ Have yiz 
a reception room where I can see my friends?” 
“You car use the dining-room.” ‘Shure, and I'll 
want the whole o’ my Sundays.” “All right.” 
“Thin I think I'll come.” ‘“ But hold ona minute. 
I want to ask you a question. Can you play the 
piano?” “Shure, no.” “ Well, then, madam, you'll 
never do for me.” 


—A bookseller of Philadelphia advertisesa “ Book 
for every Baptist,” which “‘ goes to the very bottom 
of the Communion Question, and settles it kindly, 
truly, finally, and forever.”’ Now this is a feat not 
unfamiliar to us, That is to say, we have ourselves 
several times settled this very Question, “ kindly, 
truly, and finally’’—to our own great satisfaction ; 
but not “‘ forever.’”’ Some contumacious fellow was 
always sure to stirit up again just after we had 
got it fixed. Wherefore, if the work in question 
has really given this mooted matter its permanent 
quietus, we infer that not only is it true (as the ad- 
vertiser avers) that “no Baptist,’—but, we add, 
no any body or any thing else, ‘‘ should be without 
it.”’ 


—The Italian Parliament has voted to the Pope 
an annual salary of $600,000, and also guaranteed to 
him the use of all the apostolic palaces and their 
dependencies, free of charge. He is made absolutely 
independent of the civil authority in the exercise 
of his pontifical functions, may go where he pleases, 
and is nowhere subject to any police power by the 
State. This is what is meant by the wail about 
“the eaptive Pope," ‘‘our Holy Father in chains,” 
ete., etc,, which is just now going up, in so many 
quarters. 


—We learn from the Roman Catholic paper, St. 
Peter, that when the news of the assassination of 
the recysant Archbishop of Paris reached the Pope, 
he exclaimed ; “ He has washed away his defects 
in his gwn blood, and has put on the martyr’s 
robe,’’ 


—By the way, speaking of St. Peter—not the 
apostle, but ‘that extraordinary paper”’—we must 
be permitted to disclaim what it charges upon us, 
viz: ‘ta deliberate, prolonged inuendo that Pius 
Ninth does not lead a pure life.’ The point against 





which we directed our remarks was the common 
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assertion that “his bitterest enemies have never 
cast a doubt on the perfect purity of his life.” 
“This,” we said, “isnot true;” and it isn’t. Of 
the truth of' the charges freely made against him 
by some of the people of Rome, we expressed no 
opinion, either by inuendo or otherwise. We spoke 
of them ‘as probably * scandals,’”’ and added : “ But 
he who expatiates on the love and reverence of the 
Roman populace for their spiritual Father and 
temporal Prince, either willfully deceives or knows 
not whereof he affirms.’’ This we said from per- 
sonal observation and knowledge, and shall stick 
to, St. Peter’s tremendous appellation and fragrant 
maledictions to the contrary notwithstanding. 

—The Independent has stated that in Henry Ward Beecher’s 
church applause is so frequent that it has ceased to bea 
novelty.— United Presbyterian. 

The Independent can hardly have made such a 
statement, for none knows better that applause is 
almost never heard in the church alluded to. It was 
only known there as an exceptional manifestation 
of the uncontrollable excitement of the whole cqn- 
munity, in the days of the war. * 


—The Methodist quotes Bishop Keener to the 
effect that the new Methodist Gothic church of St. 
Louis is “‘ the grandest free-seat church on the con- 
tinent.’”’ It cost $125,000, and the whole debt was 
canceled on the day of its dedication. The audience- 
room is one hundred and siz by sixty feet, in the 
clear, with galleries op three sides. We are always 
prompt with our congratulation when a new ex- 
perimentin free-seating is auspiciously inaugurated, 
and we stand ready with another, when, after a few 
years’ trial, it shall be pronounced a success. 


—Tom Hughes, in his recent speech on America, 
gives the following decided example of the sweet- 
ness of close-communion: ‘‘In St. Louis—once the 
great slave city—he sawin one of the thorough- 
fares, not far from where, little more thap ten years 
ago, stood the slave market, a black boy and a white 
boy walking along together, sharing one sugar-stick 
between them, one end being sucked by the black 
child, and the other end by the white. He took 
that as a conclusive demonstration that slavery was 
effectually bagished from St. Louis.” 


—The Protestant Churchman says of the contro- 
versies of the Episcopal Church, that ‘“ there is no 
hope of adjustment, so long as absolute independ- 
ence is claimed on one hand, and the supremacy of 
ecclesiastical authority over conscience on the 
other.’”” We should think not. This almost realizes 
the old problem in dynamics of “an irresistible 
force coming in contact with an immovable ob- 
stacle.”’ 


—There has been some gossip lately about the 
Rev. Mr. Murray of Park Street Church, Boston, 
(as there has been of so many others) touching his 
“soundness.” The Rev. E. H. Sears, a Unitarian 
minister, went to hear him, the other day, and thus 
reports: ‘‘It was a straight, orthodox sermon on 
the Divine Justice, from the text, ‘ Justice and judg- 
ment are the habitation of his throne.’ If any one 
has ever supposed that Mr. Murray has gained his 
popularity through a partial surrender of his ortho- 
doxy, this sermon might dissipate his illusion. It 
was somewhat rhetorical, and a Unitarian would 
say shockingly illogical, but it was thoroughly 
orthodox. To the question, ‘Would Griffin ever 
have dreamed of a Murray?’ the answer would be, 
‘He never dreamed of anything else.’”’ 


—The Methodist, quoting the boast of one of our 
unscrupulous Roman Catholic papers that the 
members of that Church in the United States are 
ten millions strong, is amazed to see “how per- 
sistently the politico-papal journals retail such ex- 
aggerations, in spite of the showing of not only the 
United States census report, but also that of their 
own annual documents, almanacs, etc. Their own 
standard authorities never pretend to half the esti- 
mate of St. Peter ; the most accurate is given in the 
German Year-Book, and places their whole popula- 
tion at less than four millions.” t 


— The Methodist comes to us this week enlarged 
in size, and generally improved in appearance. There 
are few journals which we receive with so much 
pleasure as this able and courteous organ of Method- 
ist opinion. The thoroughly competent administra- 
tion of Dr. Crooks has been recently re-enforced by 
the pen of Dr. Abel Stevens, whose capacities as a 
writer have been familiar aforetime to the readers of 
these columns. We tender to the Methodist new 
welcome and a fresh God-speed. 








A GERMAN LADY’S VIEWS OF 
MARRIED LIFE, 


BY N. 8. DODGE. 


TOOK occasion one evening in Berlin to ask 

Mary Meyer totell me about silver weddings and 
golden weddings, which our people have borrowed 
of late years from the Germans. The lady is one of 
the most charming persons in the world; of literary 
fame; her house the rendezvous of the best of Berlin 
society; her heart full of sympathy for suffering 
humanity in every shape, and her life beautified 
with good deeds. Shesat down and applied herself 
to the task of exposition with the gusto of congenial 
occupation. I knew she was in earnest, because, 
like Fadladeer in the Eastern romance, whenever 
he spoke oracularly, she folded her hands and began 
to twist her thumbs. 

“The silver wedding,’’ said she, musingly, ‘the 
golden wedding! Oh, yes; butI will begin with 
the real wedding. No;” (after a pause) “I must 
go back farther—must begin with the ‘polters 
abend.’ No; farther back still; in short, with— 
with the beginning.” : 

Somewhat apprehensive that my fair informant 
would commence with the birth, rearing and educa- 
tion of the two illustrative lovers, who were in process 
of time to hecome hushand and wife, I ventured to 
say that the very slightest notice of preliminaries 
would suffice, Miss Meyer bowed assent, and con- 
tinued : 

** When, in Germany, a gentleman experiences 





a tender sentiment fora lady, the first thing he 
does is to speak to her father and mother. If they 
look approvingly, then the gentleman asks consent 
to pay his addresses to the young lady; if not, there 
the matter ends.”’ ’ 

I opened my eyes. ‘Has the young lady nothing 

to say on her own behalf?’ I demanded. 

**Not much; ’tis not like in the United States. 
We do things differently in Germany. Our way is 
better,—far better.’’ 

“Why better?’ I somewhat hurriedly asked— 
more hurriedly than good-breeding in Germany 
allows, for the cool, assured manner of the lady an- 
noyed me. ‘“‘ Why better, pray?” 

““Why better?” she echoed with imperturbable 
self-confidence; “ simply because it is.”’ 

Teould not be otherwise than satisfied with the 
womanlike logic of the answer. 

“ If the lady’s papa and mamma see no objection, 
and if the gentleman’s papa and mamma see no ob- 
jection, the two young people exchange rings, 
become engaged, call themselves bride and bride- 
groom, and advertise their engagement in the 
newspapers.” 

“But if the lady should happen to see a gentle- 
man she loves better?’’ I asked very deferentially. 
Quick as quick could be, my words were caught up. 

“A woman never loves twice,” observed Mis s 
Meyer, her face shaduwed with an instant dis- 
pleasure. ‘‘ Women are not like men.” 

I did not argue the point, but went on, quite 
deferentially, to suggest the hypothetical case o 
ehange of feeling and opinion on the gentleman 


“A German young gentleman is only too happ 
to get a good wife,”’ said Miss Meyer. ‘“‘He doe 
not marry a girl for her beauty alone, or her style. 
He wants a help-mate, not a doll. Daughters are 
brought up in Germany to be good wives, no 
fashionable women. They know that husband 
want comfort, and so they,are prepared, the high- 
est as well as lowest, to preside at his table, super- 
intend his. house, oversee the kitchen, make h 
coffee, light his pipe and bring his slippers. Ger- 
mans betrothed do not wish to change their minds 
They are quite different from Americans.” 

“ Different! How? Why?’ 

“ Because they are,” said Miss Meyer. I could 
not be otherwise than satisfied. 

“If engagements are thus irrevocable,” I in- 
quired, ‘“‘why don’t the young people get married 
atonce?”’ It was a stupid question. I ought to 
have reflected upon the pecuniary means. That 
was not, however, the point of view from which 
the lady contemplated the marriage postponement. 

“The bride and bridegroom wait a long time,— 
years sometimes, occupied in studying each other’ s 
character. Moreover, it is a pretty practice in 
some parts of Vaterland for the lady, however 
poor, to furnish the house and find the linen.” 


It was explained that want of dower did not often 
create the hindrance to marriage, because each o: 
the bride’s friends would give a present—not 
trumpery trinkets or silver or laces—but substantia 
household goods. In Germany a great number of 
the men are Government employés; and in this 
case a man’s income is known to a penny. A young 
lady does not expect to begin wedded life with all 
the luxuries enjoyed by her parents. 

‘Well, the wedding-day being fixed, we come te 
the ‘ polters abend.’ If you consult your German 
dictionary, you will find that polter means a great 
noise—what you Americans call a row, and’ abey 
evening. Well, bride and bridegroom, brothers 
and sisters, friends and neighbors meet together on 
the evening before the wedding, eating and drink- 
ing, singing and dancing, telling stories and playing 
games, according to the rankand taste of the 
family. Then, next day comes the wedding——” 

“And then the honeymoon,” I added. 

‘**Notin your American sense,” she replied, “ for 
the whole married life of a German couple is one 
lasting honeymoon: they never bicker, never get 
tired of each other. Incomes are mostly small, 
but certain: hence there is no money anxiety. 
People, knowing what they have to live upon, live 
‘uponit. Everybody being aware of the extent of 
everybody else’s means, there is no field afforded 
for the display of that sort of small pride, which 
shows itself in living or dressing beyond one’s 


pleasures at home. They look after the comfort o 
their husbands. A wife does not order her husband’s 
pipe and coffee, slippers and dressing-gown, but 
fetches them. She superintends the cooking, keeps 
the keys of the pantry, does the marketing, hires 
and pays the servants, examines and repairs 
clothes from the laundry, knits the stockings and 
makes the shirts. They have a custom in parts of 
England of presenting a flitch of bacon to any mar- 
ried couple who have not quarreled for seven years. 
To carry out this practice in Germany would be 
impossible. Pigs enough could not be found to 
supply the bacon. So you seeif it should please 
God to grant twenty-five years of married life toa 
German couple, itis natural that some sort of re- 
joicing should take place. This we call the ‘Silver 
Wedding,’ not because the gifts made are of silver, 
but because the hairs of both husband and wife have 
usually turned to silver gray. 


*‘ And lastly now, about the ‘Golden Wedding.’ 
Alas, it falls not to many folk to number fifty years 
of wedlock! Death, in most cases, will have laid 
his cold hand on man or wife ere then. It happens 
sometimes, however,—the occasion for this golden 
wedding,—and is celebrated as if it were thesetting 
of an autumn sun in gorgeous skies upon a harvest 
of golden grain, not with rich presents, but with 
ceremonials of devout thankfulness, such as you 
would expect froma thoughtful and imaginative 
people.” 

I thanked Miss Meyer and went musing to my 
hotel. Making allowance fora certain exaggera- 
tion in tke style of her recital—not uncommon 
among cieyer women in Germany—there was 
not a little of what the lady had said that seemed 
both timely and interesting to us on this side of the 





Atlantic. 





means. Then again German ladies find their chie 1 . 
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A SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING. 


me has been a growing want, deeply felt 

throughout the community, for men specially 
educated to do certain kinds of work, and trained 
under the eye of skillful teachers to familiarity with 
the best methods and processes in the mechanic arts. 
The latest institution growing out of this want, and 
which is perhaps the best designed to satisfy it, is 
that which has been founded at Hoboken, in New 
Jersey, through the munificent bequest of the late 
Mr. Edwin A. Stevens. In honor of its founder it 
has been called the Stevens Institute of Technology. 
This distinguished engineer bequeathed to an insti- 
tution for the increase and diffusion of knowledge, 
and which he ordered to be erected at Hoboken, a 
large plot of ground lecated in the upper and more 
beautiful part of the city, the sum of one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars for the erection of the 
necessary buildings, and an endowment fund of half 
a million dollars, together with such other resources 
as would make the yearly income, irrespective of 
fees from students, about forty thousand dollars. 
Whiie the students were not to have their education 
entirely free of cost, only moderate fees were to be 
required from them. This was done from the belief 
that an education for which something was demand- 
ed would be the more highly appreciated, while few 
students would be wealthy enough to defray all the 
expense of such an elaborate and costly education as 
will be given them in this institution. When Messrs. 
William W. Shippen and§8. B. Dodd, of Hoboken, the 
Trustees, and Professor Morton, who had been ap- 
pointed President, came to deliberate upon the best 
mode of carrying into effect the design of Mr. Ste- 
vens they decided that an institution in which me- 
chanical engineering should be made. the central 
idea, and the other most important applied sciences 
should be grouped about it, would realize it most 
perfectly. r 

In accordance with this general plan a massive 
building, with a frontage of one hundred and eighty 
feet upon the public park of Hoboken, and a floor 
space of about one acre, has already been erected. 
Its architecture, though simple, is imposing from its 
appearance of great strength and durability, the 
walls being of very thick trap masonry, lightened 
about the windows, doors, and cornices with trim- 
mings of red and yellow sandstone. The interior 
has been very successfully adapted to the various 
objects for which it is designed. Upon the right and 
left sides.of the hall, in which the visitor finds him- 


‘gelf when he enters by the principal door, are the 


elegantly-furnished reception-room, and the office 
of the President. At the farther end of this hall is 
a doorway leading into an auditorium capable of 
seating comfortably an audience of over six hundred 
hearers. It is designed not only for the Commence- 
ments and public occasions of the institution, but as 
a place for the delivery of popular lectures upon sci- 
ence and the mechanic arts to the citizens, and for 
this object it is permanently provided with all the 
modern machinery of illustration, in the shape of 
battery currents, oxygen gas, screens, etc. The re- 
mainder of the first floor is occupied by two great 
rooms. Oneisusedasa library and modelroom. It 
is amply stored with literature in various languages 
of the sciences taught in the institution, and with 
models of the most important machines and mechani- 
eal contrivances.! The other room is devoted to 
practical work, and researches in physics. Students 
will here familiarize themselves with the working 
and construction of engines, with the mode of com- 
puting the value of trains of wheel-work, ana of 
eombinations of mechanical powers, of determining 
the foci of lenses, and with the management of op- 
tical and all other instruments of physics. On the 
second floor are lecture and recitation-rooms devyo- 
ted to mathematics, natural philosophy, and engi- 
neering. The same system will be followed in all 
these departments of making them thorough and 
complete by limiting the subjects taught to those 
most essential to the student’s practical knowledge 
of his future profession. As for example, his. ac- 
quaintance with mathematica will be tested every 
step of the way by problems of mechanics and engi- 
neering, worked out in connection with the machines 
themselves, and thus, instead of acquiring with im- 
mense difficulty a science to be immediately forgot- 
ten for lack of the practical knowledge requisite to 
apply it, he is possessed of a tool in the shape of 
mathematics, which he can apply every hour. In 
the third story are rooms to be devoted to topo- 
graphical and mechanical drawing, photometry, 
photography, languages, etc., and to the manufac- 
ture of the instruments demanded for use and in- 
struction in the institution. The latter will be in 
charge of experienced makers of philosophical appa- 
ratus. 


For motive power to operatethe lathes required in 
these and other parts of the buildings we must de- 
scend to the basement, where we shall find a steam 
engine. Near the latter are furnaces devoted to the 
various operations of metallurgy, and in another 
part of the basement are gas-holders for keeping the 
illuminating gas under greater pressure than that at 
which it flows from the mains, and for containing 
oxygen, A separate room contains the batteries 
used to operate the telegraph and electric 
employed in the building. All the gongs in the dif- 
ferent parts of the building are rung at the same 
time by the telegraph, which is connected with the 
clock in the President’s office, and by a similar con- 
trivance signals are transmitted to officers in the 
various rooms. 


The chemical department, for obvivus reasons, is 
accommodated with a separate wing. The first floor 
is devoted to a laboratory, arranged with every fa- 
cility for the analysis of ores, rocks, and minerals, 
separate desks and suites of chemicals being assign- 
ed to each student. The second floor is occupied 
by a chemical lecture-room and a museum of 
chemical analysis; the third by a cabinet of miner- 
als and metallurgical specimens, by the private 
laboratory of the director of this department, and 





rooms intended for special students engaged in 





chemical researches. Besides the foregoing there 
will be departments devoted to photography, spec- 
troscopy, gas analysis, and other applications of 
chemical science. 

It will be seen from the above that this institution 
is capable of meeting in the fullest manner a special 
and great want of’our country at the present time. 
It proposes to develop to the farthest point prac- 
ticable the native genius of every student, and to 
supply to our great mechanical and manufacturing 
establishments labor which, in the highest sense o 
the word may be termed skillful. . 

The names Of all the gentlemen who will compose 
the Faculty of the Institute have not as yet trans- 
pired. Major Haskell, formerly stationed at West 
Point, will occupy the professorship of Mechanical 
Drawing; Prof. B. H. Thurston, of the U. 8. Naval 
Academy, the chair of Mechanical Engineering; 
Prof. Alfred M. Mayer, until the present time Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in Lehigh University, 
will assume the duties of the same department in 
this Institution; and Prof. Albert R. Leeds, of the 
Franklin Institute, is appointed to the chair of 
Chemistry and Metallurgy. 

The Stevens Institute will be opened on the 20th 
of September of the present year, and to carry out 
the wishes of the founder, the amount of the tuition 
fees in all the departments has been fixed at only 
$75 per annum,.—a merely nominal sum in considera- 
tion of the advantages afforded. 


The Household. 


PULSE. 
BY MRS, H. W. BEECHER, 














ANY of the most useful and important of 
farinaceous or mealy kinds of vegetables are 
known under the name of Pulse. All the large va- 
rieties of the Pea, Bean, Lentil, Tare and Vetch 
belong to this family. 

The Vetch and Tare are chiefly used for cattle; 
very seldom in this country, or England, are they 
seen on our tables, even among thegpoorest class of 
people; but the Lentil, a kind of bean, is greatly 
esteemed among the French and Germans; and 
when properly and carefully prepared and seasoned, 
is more highly esteemed by them than the common 
pea and bean. They consider the flavor better, and 
the vegetable itself more nourishing. In France it 
is extensively used for seasoning soups, but in En- 
gland and America is not mueh known except as 
food for cattle. 

Next to nuts and fruits, all kinds of Pulse were 
important articles of food, in the earlier ages, for it 
required little labor and skill to produce or raise 
them. When fresh and tender many kinds of pulse 
can be employed in cooking, particularly for soups, 
and many that we know nothing of except through 
books, would flourish in our climate, both North 
and South, and might be profitably cultivated. Year 
by year we find something new in our agricultural 
catalogues, as well as in the horticultural and floral. 

Peas and Beans when dried are less digestible and 
healthful than when eaten green, as the skin becomes 
hard, and unless removed, as when it is rubbed 
through a sieve for soups, will, with many people, 
produce flatulency, constipation, and often severe 
colic. But green or dried, almost every sort of pulse 
will furnish excellent food for most of our domestic 
animals; and is also considered very desirable to al- 
ternate with other crops, for, if corn or grain is 
raised year after year, on the same piece of land, it 
willin a short time wear out the soil; but pulse 
does not impoverish the land, and therefore may be 
grown on fields that require rest from more exhaust- 
ing crops. 

We learn that the time of the discovery of peas 
and beans has not been satisfactorily ascertained, 
but they were in early times extensively cultivated, 
especially the pea, in India, China, and Japan, al- 
though evidently not a native of any of the extreme 
warm climates. When the English were besieging 
a castle in Lathian, in 1299, they were well pleased 
to supply their exhausted stores with this kind of 
pulse, which grew in that vicinity abundantly, and 
doubtless on learning its nutritious properties, gladly 
introduced it into their own country. During Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, her table was supplied with peas 
from Holland; fit food, says one of the writers of 
that time, for royal ladies, because “‘it was brought 
so far and cost so dear.”’ 

Now, under careful and more enlightened culture, 
the varieties of Peas raised in this country and 
throughout Europe, are numerous. To speak of 
them all, and of the whole family of pulse would 
require a volume. But much depends on the section 
in which the different varieties are raised, for as 
with most kinds of produce, that which in one lo- 
eality would prove most excellent, when trans- 
ferred to another will become quite inferior. 


The Chick-Pea is small and not very digestible. 
It will not boil soft, but, like some of the Lentils, 
is parched, and in Egypt and Syria sold in the shops 
to travelers, by whom it is greatly esteemed, be- 
cause while passing through the deserts, it occupies 
little room and needs no preparation. Youmans says 
that it will sustain more life, weight for weight, than 
any other kind of food, and that peas and beans are 
ranked first among the concentrated, strength-im- 
parting food; but although strength-giving, we do 
not think it easily digested, unless eaten while fresh 
and tender, and cooked with care. Some kinds 
of peasare prepared by the Chinese as a vegetable 
cheese. 

It would be useless to attempt to mention the 
best varieties of either peas or beans. Some seek 
for the earliest, some the largest or most prolific. 
In selecting, it is always wise to go to some intelli- 
gent seedsman, keeping a large assortment of all 
kinds of seeds, and learn his opinion; then from the 
information thus obtained; decide what variety will 
best meet your wishes and locality. Some kinds of 
peas, like the string bean, have the pod and seed 
cut up and cooked together. 

The Turnip was introduced into England from 


. 





Hanover. It now grows wild in many parts of En- 
gland, but the wild kind cannot, by cultivating, be 
brought up to the excellency of our garden and 
farm turnip. The turnip topsare brought into mar- 
ket for greens. The medium-sized roots are better 
than the largest, which are liable to become corky or 
spongy. : 

The Carrot was brought to England by Flemish 
refugees, during thé reign of Elizabeth, and the 
leaves were in great demand by her court ladies, as 
ornaments for the hair.. The ladies of the present 
day are not satisfied to use it for that purpose, but 
by putting a root into a glass of water, and hang- 
ing in a window, in a few weeks they have a pretty, 
graceful window ornament, as young leayes will 
start out and form a green ball, very delightful to 
the eye in mid-winter. Both turnips and carrots 
are largely used on the table, and are very desirable 
to season soups or stews, or garnish fancy dishes. 
The carrot makes a very good pie, and with a judi- 
cious use of eggs and cream can be made quite pala- 
table. When boiled and prepared for the table, the 
young and tender roots should be selected, as when 
large or old they become woody and fibrous. The 
carrot is excellent food for horsesand cows. Unlike 
the turnip, it imparts no unpleasant taste to the 
milk, and,is therefore very desirable for winter 
feed. The carrot contains a much larger proportion 
of sugar than most of the esculent roots; a large 
quantity of spirits can be distilled from it, and it is 
sometimes used instead of malt for beer. 


The Parsnip is also a native of Britain, and largely 
used not only for soups and garnishing dishes, but 
as a vegetable; or, dipped in a batter of butter, 
flour, and white of eggs, it is fried a delicate brown, 
and sent to the table as aside-dish. During Lent, it 
is much eaten with fish. It is even sweeter than the 
carrot—much too sweet to please all tastes. Like 
the carrot, it is excellent in soups, and is sometimes 
made into bread. A kind of wine, said to resemble 
the Malmsley wine, of Madeira, can be made from 
the Parsnip. In Ireland, they brew it with hops, 
and make what they consider an agreeable drink. 
Parsnips and potatoes, in Scotland, are often beaten 
up with butter, and anice dish for children prepared 
from them. ; 

The varieties of the Onion tribe are more widely 
spread over the whole world than any other article 
of food. The Onion, Leek, Chive, Garlic, and Shal- 
lot are the kinds in most universal use. In Egypt 
and many parts of Africa, it is noted for its very 
delicate taste, being less pungent and the odor less 
offensive than those raised with us. Two thousand 
years before Christ, it had, in the estimation of the 
Egyptians, some mysterious signification, and was 
worshiped by them as possessing wonderful effi- 
cacy. The onion is much pleasanter for food or 
seasoning in warm climates than with us. Those 
raised in Spain, Portugal, and Strasburg are famous 
for their great delicacy. They are everywhere used, 
cooked, raw, or made into salads. When eaten raw 
the odor imparted to the breath is exceedingly dis- 
agreeable, and, even cooked or prepared in salads, 
is not at all pleasant. It is said that chewing a little 
raw parsley will remove this annoyance, or a few 
kernels of roasted coffee, but we have never known 
anything but time and abstinence that did remedy 
the evil. It is to be regretted that it should be so, 
for they would otherwise be great favorites with all, 
and are, no doubt, very wholesome. 


The Leek is more used in Switzerland and Scot- 
land—indeed in all cold, mountainous regions, both 
on account of its being hardy, and because its ex- 
ceeding pungency is a recommendation in these cold 
regions.. It is a very important ingredient in two 
Scotch dishes that were the noted favorites of King 
James I.,—the “Cock-a-leekie” and “Haggis.” 
They claim in Wales and Scotland that the Leek was 
brought to them by St. David. The blanched stem 
is the best for soups and stews, and is more esteemed 
in France than with us. 


The Chive is a native of Britain and France. It is 
sometimes found wild in the pastures, and if eaten 
by cows, imparts a. very offensive taste to the milk. 
It is milder than the Onion or Leek. The leaves are 
the part used for broths and soups, and in some 
kinds of omelets, especially in France, it is thought 
to be indispensable. We think, with us, it is more 
frequently found in the dishes at restaurants and 
hotels than at our private tables. 


The Garlic is the most offensive of the Onion 
tribe. It grows naturally in Sicily and the South of 
France, and from them found its way into Britain and 
America. It is very little used with us, but is found 
at almost all tables in Italy,—though the root is only 
boiled to season soups and other dishes, and removed 
as soon as it has imparted a sufficiently strong flavor. 

The Shallot grows wild in Palestine, and was in- 
troduced into England by the Crusaders. It is still 
more pungent in taste than the Garlic, but not as 
offensive. Used in pickles, soups, and made dishes. 

The Rosambole is a native of Denmark. It par- 
takes of the character of both the Garlic and the 
Shallot, and is used in a similar manner. 


RECEIPTS. 


Borne Potators.—To boil a potato well re- 
quires more attention than is usually given. They 
should be well washed and left standing in cold 
water an hour or two, to remove the black liquor 
with which they are impregnated, and a brackish 
taste they would otherwise have. They should not 
be pared before boiling; they lose much of the starch 
by so doing, and are made insipid. Put them into 
a kettle of clear cold water, with a little salt, cover 
closely and boil rapidly, using no more water than 
will just cover them, as they produce a considerable 
quantity of fluid themselves while boiling, and too 
much water will make them heavy. As soonas just 
done instantly pour off the water, set them back on 
the range, and leave the cover off the saucepan till 
the steam has evaporated. They will then, if a good 
kind, be dry and mealy. This,is an Irish receipt, 
and a good one. 


To Bort New Potators.—When fresh dug take 
the small potatoes, not quite Tipe, wash clean, then 





rub the skin off with the hand—never use a knife— 
and put them into boiling water, with a little salt, 
boil quickly ; when done drain dry and lay intoa 
dish, spreading a little butter over them, or boil 
some new milk, put in a great spoonful of butter, 
and thicken with a little flour wet smooth with 
milk. When the potatoes are cooked and laid in 
the dish pour this dip over them. This is very nice. 


MasHeED Porartors.—Boil with skins on; when 
done, peel quickly, and put, as you peel, into asauce- 
pan over the stove, but not hot enough to burn; 
mash free from lumps to a smooth paste; have 
ready, before peeling the potatoes, a piece of butter 
half the size of an egg, melted, and half a cup of 
sweet milk, with pepper and salt to taste; when 
the potatoes are mashed smooth pour in the milk 
and butter, and work it in quick and smooth, then 
dish; dress the top with a knife so as to be round 
and smooth, rub on a little beaten egg and brown 
in the oven very delicately. Serve with fowls or 
roast meat. 


Potato CroguEts.—Boil potatoes with just 
enough water to cover; when three parts done pour 
off the water and let them steam to finish cooking ; 
then press them through a wire sieve; this done, 
put them into a stew-pan, adding one ounce butter 
to one quart potatoes, and the well beaten yelks of 
two eggs; mix together thoroughly; then flour the 
paste board, divide the potato paste into square 
parts and roll them on the board to any shape— 
balls, pears, corks, or what you choose—dip them 
in egg and bread crums, and fry in hot fat toa light 
brown. 


Potato Satap.—Cut ten or twelve cold boiled 
potatoes into slices from a quarter to half an inch 
thick; put into a salad bowl with four tablespoon- 
fuls of tarragon or plain vinegar, six tablespoon- 
fuls of best salad oil, one teaspoonful of minced 
parsley, and pepper and salt to taste; stir well that 
all be thoroughly mixed. It should be made twoor 
three hours before needed on the table. Ancho- 
vies, olives, or any pickles may be added to this 
salad, as also slices of cold beef, chicken or turkey, 
if desired. 


Potato Soup—Boil and mash potatoes, about 
three pints when mashed, to (bree quarts of rich 
beef stock, ready boiling, add pepper and salt to 
taste, stir gradually into the boiling stock, then pass 
all through asieve and return to the soup-kettle; 
simmer five minutes, and serve with fried bread, or, 
if liked, a half-pint of peas boiled soft, one onion, 
one head of celery, two spoonfuls of rice may be put 
to the stock, well boiled. and the potatoes added 
when all are done, then pass through the sieve, re- 
turn to soup-kKettle, simmer five minutes and serve. 


There is no end to the receipts for preparing pota- 
toes, and almost all are very palatable, but we have 
room for no more at present. 

Correction.—In Hints on Carving, June 7th, speak- 
ing of carving lamb, in third line, add ‘‘ and in carv- 
ing the hind-.quarter,”’ serve a bit of the kidney and 
fat to each guest if desired. 








FOOD. 


BY PROF. J. DARBY. 
INDIAN CORN.—(Concluded.) 


The ash of the corn isa matter of prime import- 
ance in a dietetic point of view. The ash varies 
greatly in composition in the different varieties of 
corn. If we examine the ash of the large, white 
corn, we find in it silica ( flint) 1.8, earthy phosphates 
60.49, alkaline phosphates 13.12; potash 20.73, soda 
5.31 per cent. Our attention is arrested at once by 
the large amount of phosphates contained in this 
ash, and the per cent. of potash. The ash tastes al- 
kaline. Here are the inorganic materials for the 
manufacture of bones and brain, in great abund- 
ance. The consumption of such eorn must give 
great strength to the animal frame-work. The rel- 
ative amount of soda and potash is the subject of 
greatest variation. Sometimes they are nearly 
equal, and the soda in some instances slightly in ex- 
cess; but most commonly the potash is greatly in 
excess, the quantity being many times greater than 
that of the soda. D#ring the growth of the corn 
these inorganic elements are continually increasing 
in per cent. until the grainis ripe. Thesilica mostly 
remains in the stalk and leaves, but the phosphates 
and alkalies make their way to the ripening fruit, 
not directly from the roots to the grain, but are 
elaborated in the leaves and stem to fit them for the 
important part they are to play in animal nutrition. 
It is evident that all the nourishment that goes to 
the seed must go through the cob. Much of these 
mineral substances remains in the cob, and the ash 
of corn cobs is especially rich in potash and soda. 
The ash of the corn cob is the best material that can 
be employed for making batter or biscuit rise. Good 
corn cob ashes and sour {milk or buttermilk fulfill 
the conditions of the best yeast powders, and have 
the natural phosphates present. In this ash there is 
34:47 per cent. of potash, 11.42 of soda, and 21 per 
cent. of phosphates. Of the other elements of the 
grain, more or less is left in the cob, as starch, sugar, 
gluten, etc., and he is an economist who grinds up 
his corn and cobs together to feed, cooked, to his 
domestic animals. Corn is'an exhausting crop to 
the soil. From every acre of good land cultivated 
in corn, there will be removed 566 pounds of these 
mineral matters, that we commonly do not think 
exist in the soil at all, such as potash, soda, phos- 
phorus, etc. These must be supplied. They are 
not supplied to a great extent by guano or bone- 
dust alone, but by the decaying materials that may 
be accumulated on every farm. Corn wants a com- 
pound fertilizer including all elements, and too 
much of this cannot be supplied. It is a greedy 
plant, and will convert as much material into nutri- 
tious matter as any other vegetable that grows. 

The smaller and harder kinds of corn contain the 
most oil. In what is called pop corn the oil abounds. 
The impermeable coating and the oil make it pop 
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or turn inside out. The oil is converted into gas, 
and the close coating confines it, until the strain be- 
comes insupportable, when it explodes, and the 
other materials being disintegrated by the heat, are 
torn asunder, and we have the pearly-white popped 
corn. None but these small, hard grains will be 
thus converted. The larger and softer kinds of 
corn contain the most sugar, excepting the sweet 
corn. The corn that would be thought, by its com- 
position, to fulfill the conditions of nutrition most 
perfectly, is the white, flint corn. It is rich, és- 
pecially in oil, gluten and starch, and its inorganic 
elements are in good proportions. The starch is 40 
per cent., gluten and other nitrogenous compounds 
11.94, oi! 4.68, sugar 8.30. As a rather coarse but 
healthful food, nothing surpasses the Indian corn. 

A Roman baker, in ancient times, boasted that he 
could make several hundred different kinds of 
bread. So, in the hands of a sagacious cook, can 
corn be wrought into numberless palatable articles, 
from the nice New England “baked Indian pud- 
ding,”’ to the simple “hoe cake”’ of the Southern 
negro. There is no part of the corn plant that may 
not be utilized. Thestalk and leaves make an ex- 
cellent food for animals, if rightly prepared. From 
the stalk, sugar may be manufactured, and from the 
shucks, mattresses are constructed, paper made, and 
they may enter into the composition of soap. 





BY MRS. HELEN C. WEEKS. 


OW theyswarmed! Bright-eyed, long-tailed, 

round-eared mice. Equally bright-eyed, long- 
eared, no-tailed mice. Squirrels red and black—and 
all walking through my store-room, not by ones 
and twos, but by squadrons—battalions. 

If walking had been all,—but each as he went 
filled his cheeks with precious provisions, brought 
by ox-teams a weary three hundred miles, through 
swamp aud river and dark pine wood, and now 
traveling on faster than ever before, to the dwelling- 
place of this army. 

There was no help for it either, for in a region 
without boards, how could closets be made ? 


Bireh-bark mococks, the boxes of the country, 
could not a moment resist their sharp teeth. Bar- 
rels were gnawed, boxes defied, even trunks set at 
naught,and when one night two or three scampered 
over my face, and morning disclosed the family 
stockings, what was left of them, sticking out of a 
hole, the situation became desperate. 


‘They will eat us next,” I said; “I begin to have 
a fellow feeling for the forlorn bishop in his watch- 
tower on the Rhine. If there is a spare cat any where 
in the Indian country, we must have it.” 

Now, an Indian cat is an anomaly, defying all 
known laws of cat nature. Our tabbies’ most marked 
characteristic is adhesiveness. Twenty May days 
may bring twenty different families, but unless 
kicked out, they sit on the same hearth-stone, and 
purras comfortably under the hand of the new as 
that of the old friend. Places and not people de- 
velop what stray sparks of affection may light up 
their scheming minds; but their Indian brethren, 
through long custom, haveset aside all such tenden- 
cies. From winter lodge to sugar-bush, from wood 
to prairie, they follow the family fortunes; and as 
the heavy-laden squaw toils shoulder-deep through 
streams, you will surely see pussy’s bushy tail 
swelled with alarm, waving about the head of her 
mistress as she clings to the pack-straps. Well-fed, 
and sure of a place by the lodge-fire, she fares far 
better than the shivering dogs. Field-mice and 
squirrels swarm about the drying corn, or gnaw the 
potato sacks, however deep they are buried, and 
pussy can kill and eat from morning till night. 


So, when Sozette, mine and everybody’s herald, 
rushed from one wigwam to another, her little red 
blanket streaming behind her, no squaw was quite 
willing to part with her cat altogether. Na-gon-a- 
way’s wife would lend hers however, and Sozette, 
toward night, brought in her blanket a struggling, 
spitting, howling horror, which having gazed for a 
moment in the white faces, dashed through one of 
our precious panes of glass, and was seen no more, 

“Ah, tiyah!’’ said Sozette, reflectively. ‘‘ To- 
morrow I will go far over the river. There are cats 
there I know.”’ 

To-morrow came and went, and more to-mor- 
rows, but neither cat nor Sozette appeared. We 
invented traps, and tried to train an Indian dog into 
a terrier, and were altogether discouraged ; when on 
the third day, Sozette appeared, a band of Indian 
children behind her, and her blanket in the hardest 
of knots. Hanging a shawl before the window to 
prevent further ruin, we watched the untying, till 
from the blanket walked out quietly what seemed 
almost a young tiger; spotted yellow and gray, 
with great shining eyes, that seemed to look about, 
half-pleased, half-dubiously. A fresh fish settled 
the question, and when puss, sleek and satisfied, sat 
down before the open fire, and washed his face 
luxuriously, we felt that the battle was ended. 


Sozette’s ragged, little skirt, received the peck of 
flour, a price we gladly paid, and then came a 
pause. 

‘*Pa-shick buc-can; there is one more,’’ said So- 
zette, turning to the child near her, who unrolling 
her blanket showed the merest atom of a gray 
kitten, curled up sound asleep; a vermilion spot 
on her white little breast, and a pumpKin-seed neck- 
lace about her neck. This was irresistible. All the 
cats I had known then, or afterward knew, were 
yellow, and only yellow. This soft, delicate gray 
seemed made for petting, and I concluded ‘a bargain 
at once. Nine brass buttons, seven matches, and a 
paper of needles, with slices of bread for the whole 
party, sent them off well pleased, and now we were 
really ready for house-keeping. 

But how would this great yellow fellow by the 
fire take the advent of astranger? Down on the 
floor we put her, and breaking a piece of bread in 
little bits strewed them between her and the yellow, 
who turning as quickly as our cats would for beef 


steak, ate straight up to the gray kitten’s nose; 


looked her all over; then witha mighty purr, lay 
down,,and putting one paw paternally around her, 
settled to sleep. 

“He'll be stolen T know,” said I; “he is sucha 
splendid fellow. Can’t we do something to make 
sure of him?” 


palette, and turning about armed with two brushes. 
“The flag of our country forever! We’ll paint his 
tail red, and his ears blue. His breast is white you 
see. Stars and Stripes, stand up for your christen- 
ing.”’ 

Stars and Stripes submitted without a mew; 
spent some time trying to lick off the unusual 
adornment, and at last gave it up, and retired to 
the store-room, from which at imtervals that day, 
and for many days thereafter, came doleful squeaks 
from the slaughtered enemy. Nub, for the gray 
kitten came naturally by that name, being so fat 
that falling over backward surely resulted when- 
ever she washed her face, watched Stars and Stripes 
with the greatest attention as he sprang after mice 
or squirrel, sharing the prey with him, and even in 
time giving a final bite on her own account to the 
forlorn little victims. In time, too, Stars and Stripes 
learned English. How queer it seemed at first to 
say, ‘‘ Puss, -puss,”” and see no blink of expression, 
till ‘‘ Menoose, menoose,” came instead, when, with 
that great, roaring purr, he would jump to our laps, 
followed instantly by Nub. 

“*Gitchee inini, a great warrior *» the Indians 
laughed as they saw his painted tail and ears, and 
the children declared him manitou, or sacred, as 
day after day he followed our walks, like a dog. 


So the time went on, beguiled often by the play 
of our two friends. Nub remained little and round, 
while Stars and Stripes grew aldermanic with high 
living, but hunted none the less. He developed too 
in another direction. Born.among and living all 
his days with Indians, he grew, strangely enough, 
to hate his own people. Ifa child’s face appeared 
at the low window—and sometimes each pane fram- 
ed a face looking curiously to see what the white 
woman might be doing—he flew to the sash, and spit 
and growled at the amazed children. He flew at 
the men and women who came for medicine, 
snapped at their blankets, and seemed disgusted 
with the whole tribe. Nub through bad example 
did the same, till we were considered to have be- 
witched the two cats, and Sozette, whose arms were 
a maze of scratches from their joint claws, advised 
their being shut up, lest somebody should kill them. 

How soon the shutting up came for little Nub! 
One dark morning the sound of a falling bench was 
heard from the kitchen, followed by a long, loud 
howl from Stars and Stripes. Lighting a candle, 
the Doctor hurried out. The Indian bench, made 
from a heavy plank, had fallen, knocked over 
probably by Stars and Stripes in his play, and 
under it lay Nub with crushed and bleeding head. 

“Poor little thing! poor little thing!’ Sozette 
said pitifully, as we picked her up and she lay limp 
in our hands. 

“She’s dead, I am afraid,’’ said Doctor, ‘‘ so there 
can no harm be done by experimenting. Get some 
hartshorn, and we'll try that.’’ 


It would make too long a story to give you all the 
details of that day and many days’ work. Revived 
by hartshorn, bandaged like a wounded soldier, 
tucked into a musk-rat skin for warmtb, fed with a 
spoon till strength came back to lap, and through 
it all watched over and howled over and cuddled 
by the evidently remorseful Stars and Stripes, who 
laid his paws about that musk-rat skin tenderly as 
amother. The day when Nub pulled herself along 
on two paws, wasan event, and when three came 
into play, Sozette brought in a deputation of Indian 
children to congratulate us on the cure. Buta cure 
it never would be. ‘She can’t keep her guide,” 
was the blacksmith’s verdict, and truly she could 
not. The demon of one-sidedness had entered in, 
and like some people I have known, Nub could 
reach the goal for which she aimed, only in the 
most round-about way. 

Some curious power pulled her east if she headed 
west, and the much-amaZed Stars and Stripes 
learned if he wanted to take her anywhere, to start 
in just the opposite direction. Evidently this 
weighed upon him, and often sitting before the fire, 
he cast upon her grave and anxious looks, as she 
bumped about the room. 


For all this, Nub enjoyed life, and though walk- 
ing was a mockery and running a succession of 
tumbles, played her days away as in the beginning. 

Provisions lessened as the winter wore away, and 
late in April, before the snows melted or lakes be- 
gan to break up, we made plans for “ going below ” 
with our Indian pony and flat-train. What to do 
with our family was the next thing. The black- 
smith invited Stars and Stripes to spend the time of 
our absence with him, but made no mention of Nub, 
and knowing the Indians would kill her, or at least 
allow her to starve, there seemed nothing to do but 
take her too. 

So, in a day or two, preparations all made, four 
days’ provisions ready, and the house nailed up, we 
left Red Lake behind, and with a dog-train leading 
off, followed the narrow trail through the dark 
pines. What a strange company it was! An Indian 
trader going down with a load of furs, and a young 
chief carrying some message to the head of the 
Leech Lake tribes, a Jesuit priest from Pembina 
on his way to baptize or confess some stray mem- 
bers of his scattered flock, and bringing up the rear 
our long flat-train, and Nub’s little gray head'look- 
ing inquisitively from the folds of a scarlet blanket 
which wrapped my feet. When camping time came, 
and digging away the snow we spread our blankets 
before the roaring fire, and watched the making of 
the tea which should thaw our frozen bread, Nub 
trod shakily over the spicy pine boughs, and drank 
her tea and ate her bread like any old camper. 

Four days over the frozen lakes and marshes. 
Then a rest at the Agency for two or three, and 
another start for another four days. Soon and on, 
till with the eleventh Nub’s wanderings ended, and 
he set tled down for life in Minneapolis. 





From thence even now come bulletins of her con- 


“Of course we can,” said the doctor, goitiz to his |, 


dition, printed in letters as uncertain as her walk: 
‘*Nub is pretty well. Nub tries to catch mice,” 
but all ending as they will to the very last :— 
‘*She can’t keep her guide.” 
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MY ANT’S COW. 


Y Ant lives in the country and keeps a cow. 

I am ashamed to say that, although I have 

always known she was a most interesting person, I 

never went to see her until last week. Iam afraid I 

should not have gone then, if I had not found an ac- 

count of her, and her house, and her cow, in a book 
which I was reading, . 


“Dear me,’’ said I, ‘‘and there she has been living 
so near me all this time, and I never have been to 
call on her.’’ To tell the truth, it was much worse 
than that; I had often met her in the street, and 
had taken such a dislike to her looks that I always 
brusbed by as quickly as possible without speaking 
toher. But I knew that she had never taken any 
notice of me, so I hoped she would not recognize me 
if I went to call on her, and behaved very politely, 
now that I had found out how famous she had be- 
come. I had great difficulty in finding her house, 
though it is quite large. She belongs toa very pecu- 
liar family; they prefer to live in the dark; so they 
have no windows in their houses, only doors; and 
the doors are nothing but holes in the roof. The 
houses are built in shape of a mound, and not more 
than ten inches high; they are built out of old bits 
of wood, dead leaves, straw, old bones; in short, 
every sort of old thing that they find they stick in 
the walls of their houses. Their best rooms are all 
down cellar; and dark enough they must be ona 
rainy day, when the doors are always kept shut 
tight. 

But I ought to have told you about my Ant her- 
self before L told you about her house; when you 
hear what an odd person she is, you will not be sur- 
prised to know in what an outlandish kind of house 
she lives. To begin with, I must tell you that she 
belongs to a most aristocratic family, and never 
does any work. You’d never suppose so to see her. 
Lreally think she is the queerest-looking creatyre I 
ever met. In fe first place, her skin is of a dark 
brown color, darker than an Indian’s, and she has 
six legs. Of course she can walk three times as fast 
as if she had only two,—but I would rather go 
slower and be more like other people. She has 
frightful jaws, with which she does all sorts of things 
besides eating. She uses them for tweezers, pick- 
axes, scissors, knife and fork, and in case of a battle, 
for swords. Then she has growing out of the front 
part of her head two long slender horns, which she 
keeps moving about continually in all directions, 
and with which she touches everything she wishes 
to understand. The first thing she does when she 
meets you, is to bend both these horns straight to- 
ward you, and feel of you allover. It is quite disa- 
greeable, almost as bad as shaking hands with 
strangers. 

My Ant’s name is Formica Rufa. If I knew her 
better I should call her Ant Ru, for short. Bur Ido 
not expect ever to know her very well; she evi- 
dently does not like to be intimate with anybody 
but her own family; and I don’t so much wonder, 
for I never was in any house so overrun with people 
as hers is. I wondered how they knew themselves 
apart. When I went to see her last week I found 
her just going out, and I thought perhaps that was 
one reason she didn’t take any more notice of me, 

“How do you do, Ant?” said I. ‘‘I am spending 
the summer near by, and thought I would like to 
become acquainted with you. I hear you have a 
very curious cow, and I have a great desire to see 
it.” 

‘“‘Humph,”’ said she, and snapped her horns up 
and down, as she always does when she is displeased, 
1 find. 

Then I realized that it was a mistake to mention 
in the first place that I had come to see the cow. 
But it was too late to take it back. That is the worst 
of these awkward truths that sometimes slip out in 
spite of us; there is no putting them out of sight 
again. 

However I went on, trying to conciliate her as 
well as I could, in my entire ignorance of the rules 
of behavior in the society to which she belonged. 

*“Thope it will not give you any trouble'to show 
her tome. You must be very proud of having such 
a fine cow. Perhaps you are on the way to milking 
now, and if so [should be most happy to go with 
you.” 

“‘Humph,” said my Antagain. At least I think 
that was what she said. It looked like it. I can’t 
say that I heard any distinct articulate sound; and 
I was too embarrassed to listen very attentively, for 
I did begin to feel that she might resent my coming 
out of mere curiosity to see her cow, when I had 
lived to be an old woman without ever going near 
her. 

But she turned short on her heels (I suppose she 
has heels), and plunged into the woeds at the right, 
stopping and looking back at me as if she expected 
me to follow. So I stepped along after her as fast 
as I could, and said, “‘Thank you; I suppose this is 
the way to the pasture.’’ 

My Ant said nothing, but went ahead, snapping 
her herns furiously. 

“O, well,” thought I to myself, “ you’re an uncivil 
Ant anyhow, if I have come simply out of curiosity. 
You might be a little more polite in your own house, 
or at least on your own grounds, which is the same 
thing. I shan’t speak to you again; and that is. 
about all the conversation I have ever had with my 
Ant. But she took me to the pasture, and I saw her 
cow. 

Tam almost afraid to tell you where the pasture 
was, and what the cow was; butif you don’t be- 
lieve me, you can look in books written about such 
things, and they will convince you that every word 
I say is true. The pasture was the stalk of a green 
brier: and there stood not only my Ant’s cow, but 
as many as five hundred others, all feeding away 
upon it. You have seen millions of them in your 
lives; I dare say have killed them by nfuls ; 








for you must know that they were nothing but little 


green lice, such as sometimes kill our rose-bushes 
and we try every possible way to get rid of. Who 
would ever suppose there could be a race of crea- 
tures for whom these little green plant-lice could 
serve as cows? But I assure you it is true, and if 
you live in the country you can see it for yourself; 
but you will have to look through a magnifying- 
glass to see them milked. Think of looking through 
a magnifying-glass at anybody’s cow! I looked at 
my Ant’s for an hour, and it seemed to me I hardly 
winked, I was so absorbed in the curious sight. 

Its skin was smooth as satin and of a most beauti- 
ful light green color. It had six legs, and little 
hooks at the end, instead of hoofs; the oddest thing 
of all was that the horns were not on its head, but 
at the other end of its body, where the tail would 
have been, if it had had a tail like any other cow; 
the horns are hollow tubes, and it is out of them that 
the milk comes, a drop at a time. The milk is meant 
for the little plant-lice to suck before they are old 
enough to hook their six legs on to stalks and leaves , 
and feed on sap. But I think that in any place 
where there are many of my Ant’s race, the little 
plant-lice must fare as badly as poor little calves do 
when men shut them up away from their mothers; 
for the Ants are so fond of this milk that sometimes 
they carry off whole herds of the plant-lice and shut 
them up in chambers in their houses, and feed them 
as we do cows in barns, and go and milk them when- 
ever they please. 

*‘O dear Ant,” said I to my Ant, “do pray milk 
your cow. I have such a desire to see how you do 
it.’’ 

She did not appear to understand me, and I dare 
say if she had she would not have done it any sooner. 
But presently Isaw her go up behind her cow, and 
begin to tap her gently on her back, just at the 
place where the horns grew out. The cow did not 
look round nor stop eating, but in a moment out 
came a tiny drop‘of liquid from the tip of each tube; 
my Ant picked it up with her wonderful horns and 
whisked it into her mouth as quick as you would a 
sugar-plum. Then she went on to the next cow 
milked that in the same manner, and then a third 
one; she took only two drops from each one. Per- 
haps that is all that this kind of cow can give ata 
time. However, I think that for my Ant to take 
that one drop at a mouthful was about the same in 
proportion to her size that it would be for us to take 
a gallon ataswallow, So after all by milking her 
own cow and two of her neighbors’ she made quite 
a respectable meal. There were several of her 
friends there at the same time doing their milking ; 
and I could not help thinking how easy it would be 
for the great herd of cows to kill my Ant and all her 
race, if they chose. But it is thought by wise peo- 
ple who have studied these wonderful things that 
the cows[are fond of being milked in this way, and 
would be sorry to be left alone by themselves. 

After my Ant had finished her supper, she stood 
still watching the cows for sometime. I thought 
perhaps she wouid be in a better humor after hay- 
ing had so much to eat, and might possibly feel like 
talking with me. But I was determined not to 
speak first. So I sat still and tried to look as if I did 
not care whether she spoke or not, for 1 have ob- 
served that that is the surest way to make sullen 
and contrary people talk. But she never once 
opened her mouth, though I think I sat there a good 
hour and a half. At last it began to grow dark, and 
as I had quite a long walk to take, I knew I must 
go, or I should not get home in time for my own 
supper of milk. 

“Good night, Ant,’ said I. “Ihave had a charm- 
ing visit. Tam very much obliged to you indeed for 
showing me your cow. I think she is the most won- 
derful creature I ever saw. I should be very happy 
to see you at my house.” 

“Homph,” said my Ant.—H. H., in Our Young 
Folks, for July. 





PUZZLES. 


ROMAN PUZZLETTES. 
Prefix and affix a vowel toa numberand make 1. A plant; 
2. adrink; 3. aSummer luxury; 4.a fruit; 5. a culinary 
medley ; 6. a cutting implement ; 7. a girl’sname; 8. a boy’s 
name; 9. a unit; 10. part of a wagon. BUNNY. 
BURIED WOMEN. 
By mercy and truth iniquity is purged. 
Thou seest her in royal apparel. 
There is a sycamore tree growing where once was a big 
ailianthus. 
The prophet Nathan; Nahath, a leader. 
The grandson of Noah, Peleg, Lahmi. 
The Hebrews had a happy escape. 
Terrors make him afraid on every side. 
Halo isthe name given to a circular appearance around 
celestial bodies. ; ANON. 
BISECTIONS. 
No. 1.—Bisect a word of six letters: 
My first part is an article of apparel, 
My second part is an appendage to it, 
My whole is a girl’s name. 
No. 2.—Bisect a word of eight letters: 
My first part is an urgent entreaty, 
My second is what we aim to make it, 
My whole we all desire. 


REVERSIONS. ; 

1. Reverse aslight bow and get a title; 2. a person afflicted 
with a certain disease, and get what he does; 3. a girl’s name 
and get a measure; 4. a wild animal and get to glide; 5. a 
Pythagorean of Syracuse and get a member of a roving 

Lut D. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 28th. 

Oross- Word Enigma.—Mount Carmel.—BUNNY, FLORA, RIVER - 
SIDE, ADAM ANT. 

Vowel Change.— 


RIVERSIDE. 


tribe. 


Mate 

Mete 

Mite 

Mote 

Mute 

—BUNNY, RIVERSIDE, ALLES, NELLIE W. CLARKE, JNO. L. 
SEWELL. ADAM ANT. 

Word+Pugele.Honesty.—BUNNY, FLORA, RIVERSIDE, ALLES, 
ADAM ANT, 

Senténce Puzzle.—Raw red rum did mur-der war.—F Lona, RIV- 
ERSIDE, ALLES, ADAM ANT. 

Single Word Rebuses.—Date, Candy, Spring, Bone.—Bunny, 
FiLoRA, RIVERSIDE, ALLES, ADAM ANT. 

Square Wora.— LAIR 
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—BUNNY, FLORA, RIVERSIDE, ALLES, ADAM ANT, 
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Sunday, July 16, (6th Sunday after rinity.) 
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HOME NOTES. 


HE system of church support by weekly con- 
tributions is growing in favor in Massachusetts. 
Recently a report was made to Gov. Claflin of that 
State, in which it was shown that five small churches 
alone increased their receipts seven thousand dol- 
lars last year by recourse to this plan. Itis found 
that every member of a congregation is willing to 
furnish regular contributions in this way, and that 
it increases the interest in church affairs. 


—The Record Book of the South Carolina Pres- 
bytery for 1795-6 was carried away by Union sol- 
diers during the late war. At an auction sale of 
captured trunks, etc., held at Nashville after peace 
was declared, the missing book was accidentally re- 
cgvered, and, having passed through several clerical 
hands, has finally been restored to the clerk of the 
Presbytery. 


—The death of Judge Bell, during the trustees’ 
meeting of the General Seminary of the Episcopal 
Church in this city, on the 30th inst., was a re- 
markable event. Says the Church Journal: “ The 
meeting had been protracted and all were weary, 
but there had been no unkind word during the day, 
und very many kind ones. Judge Bell’s point was 
‘an ancient precedent,’ and his manner was not at 
all flurriéd, nor did he manifest any special excite- 
ment. His voice was strong and his style collected. 
He sat down and immediately fell back, and with- 
out a struggle expired. The meeting was adjourned 
and the chairman read the prayer for one depart- 
ing.’’ 

‘A member of the Presbyterian Synod of Mis- 
souri has been examining the financial report of the 
past year, and finds that one-half of-the churches 
of the Synod are contributing twenty-five dollars 
per member, while the other half only contribute 
two dollars per member. 


—The Pacific Agency of the American Tract 
Society reports that ‘‘ Only four per cent. of the 
people of California are in membership with evan- 
xelical churches. The Roman Catholics claim con- 
(col of one-half the population. In all theterritory 
west of the Rocky mountains there are about a mil- 
iion inhabitants, and only about thirty thousand, or 
three per cent. of these, are identified with churches. 
Nearly all of these are in Califernia and Oregon. 
In 1859, California had only 6,312 church-members. 
Now, there are about 23,000 an increase of 360 per 
cent. The increase of population in the meantime 
has been only 52 per cent. West of the Rocky 
Mountains there are about one hundred and eighty 
thousand children of suitable Sunday-school age, 
only thirty thousand of whom are in Protestant 
schools. The field of one colporteur extends a 
hundred miles from the mouth of the Columbia 
River. In all this field there are but five Sunday- 
schools, and Astoria is the only place enjoying 
stated preaching on the Sunday.” 


~The Rev. Samuel J. May, a life-long and 
emipent Unitarian, and an earnest philanthropist, 
died at Syracuse on Saturday, the Ist inst. He was 
conspicuous in the Anti-Slavery movement, and 
stood side by side with Garrison in the early days of 
the agitation. He was settled at one time as pastor 
of the Unitarian church in South Scituate, Mass., 


and afterward in Syracuse; recently, however, he | Ger. 


confined himself to occasional missionary labors. 
His death will be seriously felt outside of the limits 
of his denomination. 


—Another memorial and address to Rev. Mr. | ™ 
The Episcopalian dis-| Bible 


Cheney is in circulation. 
tinguishes between this and its predecessor as fol- 
lows: ** The former address said Bishop Whitehouse 
did wrong, and the Rev. Mr. Cheney did right. The 
latter address says decidedly that the Bishop did 
wrong, but does not contain an explicit endorse- 
ment of the act of Mr. Cheney in conscientiously 
omitting the word ‘ regenerate’ and in claiming the 
right to do so. We can readily understand that 
many minds would find a distinction between these 
two specifications, and would be entirely coucluded 
on the first while not clearly or fully persuaded in 
regard to the second.”’ 


—The Christian Witness reports that the Chris- | Reform 


tian Union churches in Llinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ohio, 
Missouri and Arkansas are all in an unusually 
flourishing condition. The same paper replies toa 


statement-that the body which it represents is Uni- | Mora 


tarian by a distinct denial, both as to laymen and 
clergy. It also expresses its disapproval of “ the 
agitation of any of the peculiar isms of the day.” 


—The Presbytery of Monongahela, Pa., voted 
at its last session that ‘“‘the reading of sermons in 
public services has become so far a practice as to 
sorely wound the consciences of many hearers, and 
if.not to give great cause to the enemy to blas- 
pheme, at least to give an opportunity to ridicule, 
and is a gross departure from the example given by 
the great Master of assemblies, Luke iv. 16-21.” 


—The Coliseum Place Baptist Church in New 
Orleans recently resolved: ‘‘ That it is the policy of 
this church to receive intoits fellowship such be- 
lievers as have been immersed in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, without reference to 
the church relations of the administrator of the 
ordinance,”’ This action of the members called out 
an animated discussion, but at the end was so far 
acceptable that only one brother left the church on 
account of its adoption. 


—The Episcopal Bishop of Vermont, in his last 
annual message, insists that vestries ought always 


| to eqnsult with their spiritual superior before pro- 
; ceeding to fill a vacant parish, inasmuch as the 


bishop has a larger opportunity for personal knowl- 
edge of the clergy. He also pointedly condemned 
“the practice of getting candidates for a vacant 
parish to preach in succession, in hope of securing 


acall,a plan which many of the most high-toned | Tennessee 


and conscientious clergy utterly refuse to have 
anything to do with. A man who can make the 


best show on one or two sermons is not always the 8 


one who will wear best, in the steady work of the 
ministry.” 








HOME CHURCHES. 


HE action of the Reformed Church in North 
America in reference to union with the Synod 

of Ohio, has stirred up the Reformed Church Messen- 
gerinto an indignant protest against what it styles 
“ ecclesiastical absorption.’’ This journal, which 
is the organ of what—for the sake of convenience— 


we shall call the German Church, cites certain facts | M. 


as illustrative of the obstacles in the way of union 
with the Dutch Communion. Thus regarding the dif- 


ferences in both ritual and standards, the Messenger 


says: “‘ As indicative of this, we may refer to the 
special regard for the leading holy days, the high 
value set upon the sacraments, the receiving of the 
elements of the Lord’s Supper in a standing pos- 
ture, and directly from the hands of the minister, 
instead of being distributed by the elders, and the 
observance of the rite of confirmation in the Ger- 
man Church, which find no place in the Dutch 
Church, and to some extent also, to the greater 
regard for liturgical services in the German than in 
the Dutch Church. To this likewise, must be 
added the fact, that the German Church recognizes 
the Heidelberg Catechism as its only formal expres- 
sion of what it conceives to be the teachings of 
God’s Word. It is broad and Catholic in its views, 
and allows great freedom and latitude. To the 
Heidelberg Catechism the Dutch Church adds the 
Articles of the Synod of Dort to which it requires 
subseription on the part of all who shall be per- 
mitted to minister to its congregations. To the 
rigid teachings of this symbol, in regard to what 
are called the distinctive points of Calvinism, we 
believe but few among the ministry of the German 
Church can fully and heartily subscribe.’’ To these 
divergences are added certain heart-burnings, 
memories of the abortive Triennial Convention, the 
discontinuance of the correspondence by delegates, 
and the old “ Anxious Bench Controversy.” Itis 
also urged that delicacy should have dictated that 
all movements toward union should be between the 
two General Synods and not with individual 
branches. Itis proper to add that the Messenger 
claims to be in no wise opposed to the unification 
of the two bodies if this can be effected in sucha 
way as not to compel either Church to sacrifice its 
principles. 





The Philadelphia Sunday-schools have had 
their census taken by the police, acting under an 
order of the Mayor. The result is as follows: 





Total 
No. of Teachers & 
Denomination. Schools. Teachers. oa. Scholars. 
Methodist Epis...... 82 2,522 21,746 24,268 
Prot. Episcopal..... 70 1,863 23,440 
Presbyterian. ....... 63 2,134 20,633 22,767 
Baptist .............. 53 1,428 13,915 15,343 
Roman Catholic. .... 82 1,626 23,864 25,490 
Lutheran............ 707 6,685 7,392 
Reform 372 3,620 
Reformed Presby’n.10 220° 1,821 2,041 
ni do 144 1,74 1,988 
Cie bk ess 5.0 122 1,014 1,136 
TS 7 123 686 x09 
Moravian ........... 4 93 780 882 
Priends.............. 4 48 690 738 
— 2 8 
ng ional ..... 
Mennonite.......... 2 32 180 212 
Christian............ 2 25 173 198 
Ce a 
{ oon s ee 
ae 2 43 250 293 
Union Presb nl 23 230 253 
Evan. ice 2 PJs 136 160 
Disciples of Christ.. 1 18 93 in 
United Brethren... 1 21 110 181 
Swedenbo eae 1 22 157 179 
United M 1 cy) 4 41 
Unitarian........... m4 129 158 
ethodist Prot..... 1 28 220 248 
Church of God...... 2 250 277 
dee ¢ 16 il 126 
German (unknown) 1 8 70 78 
Total ..... 406 12,078 122,715 134,798 





The statistics of Sunday-schools in this State 
for 1871, have been recently collected from the re- 
ports of County Secretaries. We subjoin the figures, 
adding those for 1870: 





Denominations. Schools. —Members.— 
1871. , 1870. 1871. 1870. 

iscopalian................. 22a, 55,026 

oP pe me gens a 

Bat ceclhy cugbodece 908 123,061 + 111,470 

Baptist Tea nih a eae 426 70488 0648 

formed.nn 0... artes? # ak 35380 

eran ............. 

and Union.. 584 «61, 04 tay 

Orthodox Friends. Be. eh ete 7 ‘2 ore 
greowst eee apeece oe rf 

Se ss sa pits he 

United Brethren............. ~ 1,023 = 

Sebi. 8,221 476,347 461,547 





tions are omitted from this list. The apparent de- 
crease in the number of Episcopalian Sunday-school 
members may be due to an inaccuracy in the report 
for 1870, otherwise it is very surprising. 





The Methodist Episcopal Church proper has 
already a very strong hold in the South. From 








fresh statistics now before us, and for which we 
are indebted to the North Western Christian Adwo- 
cate, it appears that the denomination owns 2,386 
churches, valued at $5,203,086, that it has 218 parson- 
ages worth $473,275, and that the Sunday-schools 
have some two hundred and fifty volumes ih their 
libraries. Subjoined is a table exhibiting the rapid 
advance of the body : 


Jun®, 1871. 
When 0 E Pe R § 
r- > a poy r% 
ganized. sas @ | : 
CONFERENCES & ES & Big g 
ae A & f=) 
Alabama............. Oct. 1867 48 9209 60 4414 
Georgia Cea kh eiicda de 40 10613 62 18149 7536 
SSRIS TR, June 1865 46 6494 104 23157 16663 
ne 1869 17 vomee ae Sc ak wah hthdle tthe 
Mississippi an 25620 
eo = a eaamal Dec. 1865 16 2002} §2 ippgg} 2azl4 
Viewer ein “t jan. wer a on} EEL ora 
South Car. & Fia.. Aun 1866 11 3137 88 28078 24195 
SP Aa 1866 bh 7 989 6722 
fam. Swi kis sissies ‘on: 1867 18 1584 50 9847 7763 
Kentucky Conf . 1865 31 2000 81 18011 14111 
Missouri, Ark., and .. %& 8625 99 14016 
SRE encod ccdccd ocamega <OiMD MS 02 5" 
Washi _ SRB 21 8194 97 25386 17192 
West Virginia...... 88 14890 108 27857 12987 
Baltimore ........... 72 138730 «4178 31675 a 
Wilmington......... 42 12389 113 24194 
Sc odeenie tele ieiiod 36 8125 48 10967 me 


How the Methodist Episcopal Church compares 
with other “‘ Evangelical’ churches in the South is 
seen by the — exhibit : 





2 2 4: , 
$ g ; = a4 Z a: 
2 - Be aoe 
es -& 38 3g g® & 
| = o> ¢é & B 
E. Church. ...... 818,424 2,386 2,851 22,693 164,783 
M.E.Church South.2,639 5 6,029 41,512 276,143 
NR OT. oie 913,782 1i, 796 2,163 IIT 172,741 
Am. B.M.U........ 101 2,096 13,762 
. Presbyterian .... 840 28,014 1, 100 Bie 47,317 
res. U.8.N...... 200 39,535 470 aly 
Prot. Episcopal. ... 39,584 721 1,157 15,800 
African M.E.Ch... 324 129,600 ... ab pei 
Lutheran.......... 87,408 773 
Cumb. Pres........ 793 63,612 .... 
Congregational 39157 





FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


HE Convocation of Canterbury has again 
talked much and adjourned duly, with few 
results from the session. Its most important action 
was a recommendation of reform in the Lower 
House by an increase of members through addition- 
al diocesan Proctors. In other words it was pro- 
posed that against the 104 ex-officio members, there 
should be opposed as many elected members. Al- 
though the Crown is the natural instrument for 
carrying this desirable measure into effect, fears are 
entertained that recourse to the Archbishop will be 
necessary, and it is shown that this dignitary has the 
power of‘determining the mode in which the clergy 
shall be represented in his synod. Other questions 
debated in this session were the Marriage Laws, 
with especial reference to the remarrying of di- 
vorced persons, the Ecumenical Council, the Re- 
vised Version of Scripture, and a Revised Hymnal. 
Of the real influence of this ecclesiastical body, the 
London Times, in a leader that has been widely 
quoted, says: “‘ Nothing is more certain than that 
Convocation does not truly represent the tolerant, 
amicable, sober-minded, hard-working Church of 
England. It does the greatest injustice to the true 
feelings and the actual practice of that community. 
Not one hard-working parish priest in ten reads its 
proceedings without grief, indignation, and very 
desponding views as to the inevitable result. But it 
is positively unfair that the Church should be 
represented by a body which, by the very law and 
conditions of its existence, can only be a talking, pro- 
testing, whining and pining body. Convocation is 
powerless to act.” 





The revolt against the Privy Council appears 
to grow in strength. Dr. Pusey and Canons Greg- 
ory and Liddon announce that they shall disregard 
portions of the Judgment in their service, and the 
Rev. John Oakley, Vicar of St. Saviour’s, Hoxton, 
has written a very long letter to the Bishop of Lon- 
don, in which he pointedly dwells upon the short- 
comings of Low Churchmen in matters of rubric, 
and closes with a strong hint that he shall decline to 
acquiesce in the dictum as to the position of the 
celebrant, except under compulsion. Sixty mem- 
bers of the clergy in London have had a meeting 
in which it was unanimous?y resolved that nothing 
shall induce them to obey the Judgment in ref- 
erence to the position before the altar during 
the celebration of the Holy Communion. The 
Church Times insists upon the extreme importance 
of bringing the Privy Council into utter disrepute 
in every parish where a High Churchman can get 
access to a pulpit. Sermons might readily be written 
“contrasting the anxious leniency toward the 
heresies of Mr. Gorham and the unbelief of the 
Essayists with the eagerness with which actions 
that even the Judicial Committee itself had to con- 
fess to be matters of doubt and difficulty, were 
tortured into ‘crimes, and visited with the heaviest 
penalties in the power of the Court to inflict. . 
It is important to commence this agitation at 
once, and all over the country, because just now 
the Judicial Committee of Privy Council is creating 
wide-spread dissatisfaction on account of its extreme 
dilatoriness and inefficiency as a civil Court of Ap- 

and it is so conducted at present as to give the 
litigant with the largest purse practically as much 
advantage over his opponent as if the simple 
Oriental method of selling the decision to the 
highest bidder were in full working, Wherefore, a 
movement to show that the Court is an unfair as 
well as an inefficient one will do much to overturn 
its already tottering seat, and to drive it from its 
place with the same merited execrations as those 
which hailed the fall of the Star Chamber and the 
High Commission, . . . In the meanwhile,” 
continues the Editor, “the non-Ritualist High 
Church clergy, who realize the truth that the 
whole series of recent judgments are part of a plot 
against the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist, are 
bound to do something which cannot, so far as we 
yet know, be made matter of criminal prosecution, 
and which will be more incessant and more emphatic 


> 


in its teaching than any course of sermons, were 
they Mr. Cheyne’s or Mr. English’s, could be. We 
mean the abolition of High Matins in all parish 
churches where there is a choral service, and the 
lavishing the whole music of choir and organ on 
the Eucharistic office.’’ 





St. Alban’s, Holborn, of which the Rev. Mr. 
Mackonochie is pastor, is perhaps the most repre- 
sentative Ritualistic Church in England. Its in- 
ternal affairs are, therefore, of interest as illustrat- 
ing the degree of heartiness with which the cause 
is supported by the people. At the recent dedica- 
tion festival of this church, the vicar addressed his 
congregation freely. He described himself as wait- 
ing in hope for the dissolution of the “ most sinful 
union of Church and State,’ and declared that he 
should not obey the mandates of the Purchas judg- 
ment. “But you must remember,’’ he continued, 
“that this battle is one which is neither to be waged 
nor won by the clergy alone. Itisfor you and for 
your children, and for the whole laity of the coun- 
try, that we are contending. The strife, moreover, 
is not for a posture, or a gesture, or a vestment, or 
such like thing. The issue is, whether England for 
the future shall have the Gospel of Jesus Christ or 
the Gospel of Infidelity.’”” He then proceeded to dis- 
cuss some points of Church work, from which it ap- 
peared that during the past year there were 87 
solemn celebrations and 774 low celebrations. ‘At 
the former, the attendance averaged five communi- 
cants; at the latter, sixteen communicants. Never- 
theless the full number of communicants belonging 
to the Church is 235. The treasury report was not 
particularly hopeful. The receipts from various 
sources were about the equivalent of eight thousand 
five hundred dollars. The expenses, however, were 
such as to leave a deficit of £270, that is, over thir- 
teen hundred dollars, For a considerable part of 
this, the vicar had been compelled to become in- 
dividually responsible. The deficiency was due to 
a falling-off in the receipts of the offertory. “It 
is saddening,” said the Rev. Mr. Mackonochie, “to 
see a church crowded with those, many of whose 
dress and equipages betoken wealth, and find the 
offertory hardly amount to one penny ahead. We 
make a large allowance for the great proportion of 
poor, from whom 1d. would be a liberal offering, 
but there remains a residuum who would pay 
largely for a pew, but because the offering is vol- 
untary, withold it.” One of two inferences seems 
justified by this showing. Either the rich wor- 
shipers are attracted by mere curiosity, and there- 
fore do not feel bound to support the services; or 
else the Ritualistic laity are less zealous and devoted 
than would be properly expected from the intensity 
of the Purchas agitation. 





The Pontifical Jubilee has directed attention to 
the official acts of Pius IX., with reference not only 
to matters of dogma, but also to those of a more 
strictly public character. Thus a correspondent of 
the Paris Temps dwells particularly upon his 
achievements as a builder: “In the morning walks 
I have lately taken to distract my mind from Paris 
news, I have, thanks to the Commune, thoroughly 
studied 270 churches and oratories, of which 130 are 
convents. Now what I saw of Pius [X.’s works in 
these walks is truly extraordinary. He has made, 
or helped to make, the Piazza Pia and the Piazza 
Mastai. The public garden of Montorio and the 
splendid tobacco manufactory below it are his work. 
His name is on several baths and washhouses, work- 
men’s lodging-houses, and four or five asylums for 
young girls. He has restored the hospital of Santo 
Spirito and the Emporio, an ancient part of the | 
Tiber still full of the marbles which were sent up to 
the Emperors and prefects from Lucca, Africa, and 
the East. In short, Pius IX., without feverish ac- 
tivity or talkative fussiness, has been an excellent 
promoter of useful public works. But he is most 
remarkable as a restorer of churches. Some five or 
six Popes have been noted for reconstructing ruined 
churches. Adrian I. is especially eminent in this 
respect. I think that the memory of Pius IX. will 
deserve equal honor. He has restored, repaired, 
and adorned about twenty churches. In these 
great restorations there isa tendency which none 
of his flatterers in ordinary have brought forward. 
In almost all the populous districts there are baths 
and washhouses by Pius 1X., an orphanage by Pius 
IX., or the principal church repaired by Pius IX. 
Thus San Nicolo in Carcere, Santa Maria in Monti- 
celii, Sant Angelo in the Fish-market, &c., may now 
be admired in their renewed splendor. Saint Paul 
without the walls is completed. Two other extra- 
mura! basilicas—Saint Agnes and Saint Lawrence— 
have been restored in the most perfect taste. Saint 
Lawrence restored, the beautiful column before the 
church, and the large new cemetery by its side, 
would be sufficient to mark a reign, but this is not 
the tenth part of Pius IX.’s material works. He 
has left his name everywhere. He has inscribed it 
on all these stones removed at his will. Neverthe- 


*| less the illustrious builder should not be accused 


of vanity on account of these inscriptions, since it is 
left to a profane person like myself to show the 
value of this Pope as sovereign edile of the city. 





At the last London Yearly Meeting of the 
Friends the number of members was reported to be 
14,018, of whom 7,339 are women. The habitual at- 
tendance of non-members at meetings was esti- 
mated at 4,061. Last year there were 274 births, 
and 270 deaths in the society. The session was long 
and earnest, but the proceedings afforded few 
salient features for comment. This peculiarity is 
thus explained by the London Friend; “ Of all con- 
ferences of religious bodies, a Friends’ Yearly Meet- 
ing is the least capable of being adequately repre- 
sented in print. The accustomed landmarks of 
assemblies of men, whether civil or ecolesiastical,— 
resolutions, amendments. voting, &c.,—are con- 
‘spicuous only by their absence; and (happily as we 
think) no interruptions of approbation or otherwise 
guide the reader in interpreting the degree of sym- 





pathy with the sentiments from time to time ex- 
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pressed. The weight of a meeting, to use a some- 
what indefinite but expressive term, does not admit 
of description: it must be felt.” 


News of the Week. 


HOME. 


T may be remembered that last year on the 

12th of July there was a serious riot between the 
Catholic Irish and the Orangemen, the former at- 
tacking the latter as they were marching in proces- 
sion to one of the uptown resorts, and prior to 
Tuesday morning there was a very wide-spread 
apprehension in circles which ought to have been 
well-informed that the quarrel would be resumed 
this year on a larger scale. So serious were the ap- 
prehensions of trouble that on Sunday a circular 
from Archbishop McCloskey was read in all the 
Roman Catholic churches, expressing the wish that 
the Catholic people should keep clear of the pro- 
cession on Wednesday and “allow the Orangemen 
to walk.’”’ Many of the officiating priests likewise 
took occasion to speak at length on the subject, 
urging their hearers to keep the peace. On Monday 
the city and police authorities were in consultation, 
and in the evening an order was issued from police 
headquarters, wherein the history of the troubles 
between the Orangemen and Ribbonmen was re- 
counted at some length for the information of the 
police captains to whom the order was addressed, 
and the conclusion was reached that the proposed 
Orange procession was calculated to ‘‘ endanger the 
public peace, abroad and at home.” 


Therefore you are ordered to prevent the formation or 














. progression of the public street procession for the 12th inst. 


alluded to, and of all processions under pretense of target 
purposes. You will also on that day, impartially keep all 
streets cleared from groups and assemblages of every class 
of citizens, whether sympathizing with or against the pro- 
posed procession, or whether they are lawlessly disposed or 
otherwise. You will also promptly arrest all persons of any 
description, who, in the thoroughfares, use threatening or 
disorderly language, inciting to breach of the peace, in con- 
tempt of the State statues upon that subject. 

The ‘order was signed by Police Superintendent 
Kelso, and became generally known on Tuesday 
morning. 

The promulgation of this order was, of course, 
the signal for displayed headings and excited lead- 
ers in the daily journals on Tuesday morning. The 
Herald, to the astonishment of everybody, came 
out with sensational headings of the most thrilling 
cbaracter, backed by long editorials denouncing the 
opponents of the Orangemen and the action of the 
authorities in unmeasured terms. “It,” says the 
Herald, referring to the order, “is a piece of official 
timidity which surprises us—au abridgement of 
liberty in the name of those whose duty it is to exe- 
cute, not to make the law.” The Tribune takes 
the same side, supporting its position in more mod- 
erate terms, but with equally unmistakable mean- 
ing. The Times, under the heading of “Roman 
Catholic Terrorism,’ prints a leader whose tone 
may be guessed from its title. The World sustains 
the action of the authorities, and devotes nearly 
two pages to details and editorials bearing upon 
this all-absorbing topic. 

The feeling in the many Societies which are 
composed for the most part of Catholics, ts signifi- 
cantly shown by the report of a meeting of the 
Irish Confederation, a prominent Fenian organiza- 
tion. The chairman, it seems, was opposed to 
interference with the Orangemen, and without 

making known his plans called a meeting for the 
transaction of important business, on Sunday. 
Having secured a fair attendance, he had the door 
closed, and after expressing his opinion, offered a 
set-of resolutions deprecating any molestation of 
the proposed procession, on the ground that letting 
it alone was the best way to wipe out Orangeism. 
Upon this there ensued a scene of some confusion, 
during which many of the members vainly tried to 
leave the room. A vote was, however, taken at 
last, and the resolutions were rejected by a majority 
of one. It is fair to assume that this society is ex- 
ceptionally strong in favor of non-interference, but 
if we assume that nearly half of the male Irish 
Catholics were disposed to resort to force in put- 
ting down Orangeism, the authorities would have 
been quite justified in making ample provision for 
the suppression of riots if they had not seen fit to 
render such preparations unnecessary by forbidding 
the processions altogether. 

The end of the Bowen Bigamy case is at hand 
in the following pardon from the President : 

Whereas, on the 12th day of June, 1871, in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, holding a criminal term, 
one C. C. Bowen was convicted of bigamy and sentenced to 
be imprisoned for two years and to pay $250 fine; and 
whereas it is represented that he was innocent of any vio- 
lation of the law; that he acted in good faith, believing his 
former wife to be dead, and it appears that he rendered 
good service to the cause of the Union during the Rebellion, 
and since its termination, and has endeavored to lead an 
honest and upright life; and for these reasons eleven of the 
jurors who found the verdict against him, and many other 
citizens of the highest consideration and weight, urge the 
pardon, and United States Attorney Fisher would be grati- 
fied by the exercise of Executive clemency ; now, therefore, 
be it it known that I, U.S. Grant, President of the United 
States of America, in consideration of the premises and 
divers other good and sufficient reasons me thereunto mov- 
ing, do hereby grant to the said C. C. Bowen a full and un- 
conditional pardon. 

While we have no desire to be bard upon a man who 
has gone through such a trial as has the subject of 
this pardon, we are fain to counsel him to be satis- 
fied with his good fortune, and keep out of public 
life for the future. The fact that he was convicted 
of bigamy by jurymen, whose subsequent recom- 
mendation to mercy proves that they were disposed 
to stretch the law in favor of the accused, cannot 
be canceled by a presidential pardon, obtained, as 
appears to have been the case, on the application of 
a U. 8. Attorney, and other citizens, whose ‘** con- 


influential positions in public, not to say political 
life. 

Official footings of the census returns give the 
following as the population of the States and Ter- 
ritories :—W hites, 33,567,368; Blacks, 4,780,141 ; total. 
38,347,509. A comparison with the census of 1860 
shows, according to the official estimates, that the 
increaseof the aggregate population of all the States 
and Territories during ten years is 6,902,429, and the 
rate of increase is above 21.9 per cent. The increase 
of the whole white population is 6,591,793, and the 
rate of increase is 24.4 per cent. The increase of the 
white population in the Northern or originally Free 
States is 1,737,848, and the rate of increase is 27.4 per 
eent. The increase of the white population in the 
Southern States is 1,335,201, and the rate of increase 
is 16.6 per cent. The aggregate increase of the black 
population in the United States is 338,385, and the 
rate of increase is 7.6, The increase of the black 
population in the Southern States is 188,953, and the 
rate of increase is 4.6 per cent. The increase of the 
black population in the Northern States is 119,192, 
and the rate of increase is 52.7 per cent. The con- 
siderable increase of the white population of the 
Southern States has taken place chiefly in those on 
the northern border of that section—in Delaware, 
Maryland, Kentucky and Missouri; anda diminu- 
tion of the number of blacks has taken place in 
these border States, except in Maryland, where the 
increase is slight. The greatest increase in the 
number of blacks in the South has taken place in 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Texas, Florida 
and Alabama. In the two Virginias, compared 
with the old State, there is exhibited a loss of 
18,086 blacks. In Georgia, also, there is a falling off 
of blacks, and a considerable increase of whites. 


America is to be unusually favored in the way 
of aristocratic visitors this Fall. Not only is the 
Grand Duke Alexis of Russia coming with a brilliant 
suite as heretofore announced, but we now learn 
that the Marquis of Lorne and his royal bride will 
visit this country at about the same time. They 
will go first to Canada, and afterwards to Washing- 
ton, taking the chief cities on their way. If this 
rumor is true the Autumn at the Capital will be 
unprecedentedly gay. 








FOREIGN. 


VICTORY for the Thiers party was the re 
sult of the French election on the 2d inst., its 
majority in the Assembly being increased by some- 
thing like one hundred votes. The Republicans 
claim this as a decided victory, and so far as M. 
Thiers represents the Republican sentiment of the 
country, it may be regarded as such. At any rate 
itis a declaration in favor of law and order, and as 
the army voted almost unanimously with the Re- 
pubdlicans, M. Thiers may consider himself pretty 
well supported. The Siécle, a paper, which we sup- 
pose to be moderately Legitimist, says that the 
elections have condemned the Bonapartists, and 
have placed the Legitimists in the position of a 
smaJl minority. Paris is to hold municipal elections 
on the 26th inst. The Count de Chambord has left 
France with a parting shot at the Republicans, in 
the shape of a proclamation wherein he declares 
that his object in leaving France is that his pres- 
ence in the country may no longer give countenance 
to agitation. This manifesto is with very question- 
able taste couched in the language peculiar to royal 
personages and to editors, wherein the plural “‘ we”’ 
is made to do duty for the singular “I.” He closes 
by saying, ‘Though absent we shall not be sepa- 
rated from our countrymen. When Frenchmen are 
willing we shall found a government with De- 
centralization, Liberty, and Universal Suffrage as 
our mottoes.’’ He praises the army, and declares 
his unfaltering adherence to the “ white flag of 
Henri IV., and Joan of Are, which conquered 
Alsace and Lorraine.”’ His proclamation is very 
generally condemned in France as calculated to 
provoke political agitation rather than aHay it. 


English law provides that on the 10th of 
July the Supreme Court Judges shall go on 
circuit, while the rest of the profession indulge in 
the long vacation. The great Tichbourne case there- 
fore stands adjourned until the Autumn. During 
the last days of the trial the claimant continued on 
the stand, meeting the severe cross-examination of 
the Solicitor Generai with a coolness which is won- 
derful if he is an impostor, and noteworthy even if 
he is not. The examination was mainly conduct- 
ed with a view to proving that the claimant is Ar- 
thur Orten, the son of an English butcher, and the 
Solicitor at length put the question direct, “ Are you 
Arthur Orton.’”’ The reply, of course, was “‘I am 
not.’”’ The examination developed certain facts 
with regard to the Australian life of Orton, which 
involve various bush-ranging and horse-stealing op- 
erations, whereof the claimant appears to have a 
good understanding, even declining to answer cer- 
tain questions on the ground of self-crimination, he 
having, as he alleges, lived with Orton for a long 
time. A Jock of hair known to have been cut from 
the veritable Roger Tichbourne’s head was shown in 
court, and exactly matched the hair of the claim- 
ant, and yet his memory on various points appears 
suspiciously untrustworthy, if it is assumed that he 
is what he claims to be. The British public mean- 
while has divided itself as usual, the aristocracy 
being bitterly opposed to the claimant, while the 
mob cheers him whenever he is seen and recognized 
out of court, forgetting, doubtless, that it is either 
applauding a rascal for an astounding attempt at 
rascality, or else evincing its snobbish respect for an 
aristocracy which it is supposed to abominate. 
Some months ago we gave a sketch of an En- 
glish parliamentary measure intended to right 
some of the many wrongs between workmen, or 
rather Trades’ Unions and employers. The bill was 
introduced by the Government; was passed by the 
Commons, sent back amended by the Lords, and ap- 
proved inits revised form by the Commons. The dis- 





sideration. and weight” would seem to intimate 


puted point was in reference to the term ** molesta- 


tion ’’ as defined’ by the Bill. According to this it 
was made a criminal offense for two or more persons 
to watch or beset the place where such person (one 
suspected by the Trades Unions) happens to be. 
The amendment strikes out the “two or more,” 
making it illegal for one person to'** watch or beset,” 
etc., or in Trades Union argot to “picket.” The 
fear is expressed that if the Bill becomes a law this 
extreme provision will render it inoperative. It is 
held that “picketing” in the sense of peaceable 
watching is a legitimate means of obtaining infor- 
mation, and that this attempt to change the bill in 
the interest of the employers oversteps the limits 
both of justice and policy. 

That some strict legislation is necessary in this 
direction, is evident from a trade outrage just re- 
ported from Sheffield. A brickmaker had, presum- 
ably by industry and economy, so far bettered his 
condition as to set up for himself; had obtained a 
contract for a lot of bricks, and accordingly quitted 
his Union. He had, however, been only eighteen 
months in the Union, the rules requiring a member- 
ship of two years before a man can become a master. 
On applying to renew his membership, the managers 
decided that the eighteen months before mentioned 
must go for naught, and that he must serve out his 
two years ab initio, as if he were a new hand—a de- 
cision which is surely as unfair as any thing which 
the Lords and Commons have proposed. The man 
naturally rebelled against this decision, and having 
opened his yard, had presently eighteen thousand 
bricks drying therein. These were * walked upon” 
while soft, and of course ruined. There seems to 
be little doubt that the perpetrators of this act 
were Union agents, and the outrage is especially 
noteworthy because it is a deliberate attempt to 
enforce equality at the cost of honest industry. If 
this is the kind of communism which the ‘ Inter- 
national ”’ aims to establish, it will be short-lived, or 
else every quality that makes the workman worthy 
of his craft, must be stamped out. 

The International Society seems to be the topic 
of the day in England, and so emphatic is the call 
for definite enlightenment as to its object and ends 
that its leaders will either be forced to recant the 
revolutionary sentiments with which it is accredit- 
ed or come before the public with a programme 
which will place it on tenable grounds. It is as- 
serted on good authority that two at least of the 
best known names which were signed to the state- 
ment from which we quoted last week, were ap- 
pended without the consent or knowledge of the 
men to whom they belonged. The inference is cer- 
tainly fair that if two of the most influential and 
intelligent members of the Society will sign such a 
startling document as the one in question, without 
knowing its contents, the rank and file of the so- 
ciety will do so in a still more reckless manner. 
Perhaps too much is being made of this Internation- 
al bugbear. At all events, we are greatly mistaken 
if any plans seriously endangering m odern civiliza- 
‘tion can be successfully carried out by getting the 
signatures of men whe will sign manifestoes which 
they neither read nor understand. 


A prospective change in the map is announced 
from Holland, one of the Parliamentary chambers 
having ratified a treaty ceding to England the 
Australasian Island of New Guinea. The treaty has 
been managed with entire secresy, and is of no 
especial importance to any one excepting the 
parties immediately concerned. The island is a 
large one lying directly north of Australia, and its 
proximity to that continent, as it is fondly called by 
certain British geographers, is probably the chief 
incentive to its acquisition. The trade, which has 
heretofore been principally with the Netherlands, 
probably falls below a million in value annually, 
and if the Hollanders have secured a good price 
for their island, they may consider themselves lucky. 
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_ The Markets, | 


~ PRODUCE. 
RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 
Barley. bush.. 


iT 
Beet. piss... “seal | Boas “Dbl, : 


Cheese, pks.. ee ee 
Corn Meal. dbis..1 


. bags. mesa | Gave Gas, een i 
Cotton, be bales.. 8.721 . bush..... 6,797 

Wholesale Prices ceueis on Saturday, July 8th, were as fol- 
lows: 
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Grain, etc. 
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Fieur and Meal. 
oats Extra. # bbl .....5.85@6.70 | Southern — sonene 
Medium med. * bbl....5.15@6.55 
Western Extra. ¥ a S159 0.3 | Rye Flour. pode “i --4.10@5.70 
} a a Corn-M: ex... 
Batra Genesee, ¥ DbI..8.808.15 | mnoene 
Previsions. 
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Butter. 
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NEW YORE, July 10th, 1871. 
Receipts for the week. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


WATER AS A SOLVENT. 


SCIENTIFIC journal says: “Marble really 

is as soluble in water as sugar, only white 
sugar is affected in a few minutes, while it takes 
centuries to produce the same effect on the stone.” 
This statement is quite as likely to mislead the 
reader as to instruct. Sugar is very soluble and 
readily taken up by water in considerable quantity. 
Marble is only slightly soluble; that is, a large quan- 
tity of water would take up, under the most favor- 
able circumstances, only a small amount and that 
very slowly. Water, as a work of centuries, may 
erodea surface of marble by pouring or trickling over 
it, and thus in time bringing an immense quantity 
to bear, but the principle part of the erosion would 
be due to wearing away by friction rather than by 
solution. The distinction is worth noting. Water 
is called sometimes a universal solvent, because al- 
most any mineral substance with which it comes in 
contact will leave behind a trace, at least, which the 
chemist can detect. How much of this may be due 
to solution, and how much to mere mechanical 
mixture, may not be easy to determine, as the par- 
ticles may be beyond the reach of sight in cither 
case. The process of solution has its special func- 
tion under peculiar laws. A solid disappears in the 
water, while the water may be as pelucid as before. 
The substance is equally distributed through the 
water. The water will take up only a certain defi- 
nite amount, and then is said to be “saturated,” and 
the amount differs with different substances; but 
when saturated with one il may still have capacity 
to dissolve others in addition. A substanee when in 
solution is in a condition of special aptitude to enter 
into chemical combinations; it is also ready when 
the water is withdrawn by evaporation and it recov- 
ers the solid condition, to form itself into coherent 
crystals or crystalline masses. This is all quite 
diverse from the condition when particles of matter 
are floating in the water in a state merely of minute 
sub-division. If the particles are of appreciable 
size the water is turbid. After a time of rest it be- 
comes clearer as the particles settle. They will set- 
tle the heaviest first, a fact which is used to advan- 
tage in the arts when it is desired to obtain powders, 
as of emery, of different degrees of fineness. It 
would be wrong to assume that after our sight fails 
to detect any turbidity, there are still no more mi- 
nute particles still floating in the water. That water 
contains matter in this form seems without doubt. 
The friction by which it wears rocks is of the most 
gentle kind, and yet decisive in effect. It does 
carry off portions of stone and they must be, from 
the nature of the case, exceeding small. Prof. Tyn- 
dall, in his studies of light, has attributed certain 
effects of color, as the blue of some waters, to the 
presence of particles thus mechanically floating, a 
very different thing from being held in solution, 
which is properly a chemical union between the 
water and the solid. 








HARD WORK. 


T cannot be too often repeated that it is not 
hard work that saps a man’s health and brings 
him toearly death. A man may work his brains 
many hours every day without mischief, if he take 
the proper daily and yearly seasons of rest. But 
the rest must be a complete suspension of the labor 
and the work must be done with a proper regard to 
surrounding conditions. The simple matter of 
using the eyes must be carefully attended to; many 
a person by straining these through a false position 
gets symptoms of trouble in the brain which alarm 
him, and which may result in positive mischief, A 
person who does much writing or reading, with the 
mind in active employment, should look well to it 
to have his apparatus of desk, light, distance of the 
eye from the paper, etc., as accurately adjusted as 
possible so as to make sure of no strain. No piece 
of machinery demands more strict attention to have 
everything ‘work true, and stated habits render the 
result afte® a time very important, even of small 
matters. A very common source of trouble is wor- 
riment of mind, as if the machinery were wabbling 
instead of running true, and thus racking itself to 
destruction. Some words in Hali’s Journal we 
quote as containing much truth on this point: “The 
man who goes from his counting-house or his work- 
shop at the close of the day and does not leave it 


6 | behind him, but sits at the family table in moodi- 


ness, brooding over past occurrences, weighing 
probabilities, casting conjectures, laying plans, and 
when the meal is over sits thinking, thinking, think- 
ing by the hour, and goes to bed to toss and tumble 
and worry, cannot live long; the brain or the heart 
must give way, and he will drop dead in the street, 
as many a business New Yorker has done within a 
few years past.” 


—The stomach secretes a fluid called the gas- 
tric juice which is the chief agent in digesting a part 
of our food. From this fluid pepsine is extracted 
which is or contains the active principle, that which 


4 | does the work. In order to assist persons of feeble 


digestion, it has come to be a practice of late to ad- 
minister pepsine. This cannot be manufactured 
chemically, as it carries with it some energy derived 
from life alone, but it must be taken from the lower 
animals, just as we take a considerable portion of 
our food. Pepsine is now prepared by drying the 
fluid and reducing the mass to a powder, which, in 
well-stoppered bottles will retain its qualities for 
years. EHight-tenths of a grain of this, it is said, 
will digest one hundred grains of the white of an 
egg. The powder will form a solution in water, en- 
tirely colorless, which has great activity. 


— Ice is manufactured successfully at New Or- 
leans, and at a rate cheaper than it can be brought 
there from Northern ice-houses. 


— The government signal office reported lately 
that the barometer fell from Wyoming Territory to 
Virginia. Quite a fall! 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE HAY CROP. 


T% drought which was so wide-spread over 
the Eastern States is bearing fruit in a short 
hay crop allover the afflieted districts. In some 
places farmers say that they have only half a crop, 
and probably the aggregate will not be very much 
better. It is, therefore, a serious question as to what 
shall be done to meet the scarcity of hay which will 
almost gertainly ensue. The most common substi- 
tute for hay, which is available under the circum- 
stances, is corn fodder, which may be sown until 
the 20%h of July. Any of the taller varieties may 
be advantageously grown for fodder. It may be 
sown in drills or broadcast. The former method 
secures @ more uniform growth and requires less 
seed, and when green fodder in such quantities is 
required while the crop is growing, it may be more 
easily obtained than if the crop is sown broadcast. 
Some difficulty is experienced in curing this kind 
of fodder, and there are different opinions regard- 
ing the best method, We give two systems which 
have been successful in different sections of the 
country, namely, in Pennsylvania and Connecticut. 
In the first-named State it is claimed that the corn 
should be cut early, even while the stalks are quite 
green, and left standing in the field until it is quite 
dry. The ears should then be husked, and the 
fodder carefully stacked near the barn, each load 
being sprinkled with from four to eight quarts of 
salt after it is in the stack. When fed to cattle, the 
stalks should be cut in pieces a few inches long, and 
passed through a thrashing-machine, if one is con- 
venient. Before feeding, wet slightly with warm 
water and mix with a little bran, or chopped roots. 
In Connecticut the foliowing plan has been suc- 
cessfully followed: Cut the corn in settled, fair 
weather if possible, and lay it evenly in rows like 
swathes of cradled grain. Letit lie for a day or two 
until thoroughly wilted, if the weather holds fair. 
Then stack around stakes of such a height that the 
stalks can be firmly tied above them. The first 
rains will mat the outside leaves together, forming 
a water-proof thatch. When they have stood until 
they are presumably dry enough for the mow, let 
them stand as much longer, and then if there is no 
moisture in the butts of the thickest stalks, they 
may be put in large mows without fear of their 
heating. It is rather late now to sow corn fodder, 
but not too late to make up, in a good degree, for 
the deplorably short hay crop. 


IMPORTED STOCK. 


HE other day we happened on board the 
good ship Hudson, Capt. Pratt, lately from 
Gravesend, England, not knowing the curious and 
interesting sight which awaited us in the “ between 
decks.’’ On approaching the main hatch we were 
saluted by a chorus of barnyard sounds, such as is 
rarely heard in the vicinity of Burling Slip. These 
proceeded from what a printed circular subse- 
quently placed in our hands, rather ambiguously 
described as “The Largest Exportation ever ex- 
ported from the Channel Island of Jersey, England, 
on act of Capt. Pratt, of the ship Hudson.’ On 
each side of the ample space between decks, were 
rows of stalls, from each of which protruded the 
deer-like head of a Jersey, the knowing muzzle of 
a pony, or the woolly head of a Southdown or Cots- 
wold sheep. The printed list describes fifteen Jersey 
cows, and one bull; ten New Forest, Hampshire 
ponies ; two Southdown rams with four ewes and 
lambs; two Cotswold rams, with six ewes and 
lambs ; two trios of game fowls and three dogs— 
namely, a skye terrier, an Irish spaniel, and a 
retriever. The printed’ list does not, however, 
coincide with the ship’s manifest which enumerates, 
in addition, six Jerseys, four short-horns, three 
ponies, fifteen sheep and twenty-nine poultry. The 
Jerseys were selected by Mr. Fowler, a resident of 
the island. One or two sales took place during our 
stay on the ship, but someof the best animals still 
remain on hand. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES. 


E find in the Agriculturist some very sen- 
sible remarks about the building of bridges 
over brooks. Almost any country road in the 
Eastern States, and in many of the Western States, 
passes over or through a brook in every mile of its 
course, sometimes crossing and recrossing the 
saine, or different brooks, several times within a 
few hundred yards. When those brooks are bridged 
it is too often done without due regard to certain 
very simple natural laws, such as every road- 
master ought to be familiar with. The writer in 
the Agriculturist mentions an instance where for 
fifty years a brook had been trying its best to show 
the town supervisors where it wanted to cross the 
road, and those officers had persistently endeavored 
to make it cross at a different place, turning two 
short corners, one of which was in such a position 
that whenever the brook indulged in a freshet, the 
highway was badly washed out and the town had 
to go to work and repair damages. At length the 
writer of the article was appointed supervisor, and 
changed the location of the bridge so that the water 
followed its own chosen course. The result was 
perfectly satisfactory. Again the water-way should 
be wide enough to let all the water of the highest 
floods through without impediment, and the bed of 
the brook should be widened for some distance 
below the bridge, so as to prevent the water from 
‘‘backing” to the road and doing almost as much 
damage as if it washed directly over it. In this 
respect the water should be allowed to have its 
own way. In other respects, however, it ought to 
be made to conform to the requirements of travel. 
The road should be kept well “ turnpiked” or 
rounded up, and the ditches should be ample and 
reasonably clear from trash of all descriptions. It 
will be many years before our roads are what they 
should be, and meanwhile many times the cost of 
permanently improving them will be lost in wear 
and tear of wagons and horseflesh. 








BEET-ROOT SUGAR. 


HE London Grocer gives the following sta- 
tistics : The number of manufactories at pres- 
ant engaged in the manufacture of this article is on 
the increase in Céntral Europe. It appears that 
there are no less than 1663, which are divided as 
follows: “Great Britain and Italy have each 1 
manufactory ; Sweden, 4; and Holland, 20.. Next 
comes Belgium, with 135; then Austria, with 228— 
136 of which are in Bohemia, and 26in Hungary ; 
and Germany, with 310. Prussia possesses 230 of 
this number, the greater portion of which—namely, 
143—are in the province of Saxony. The South 
German States have fewer in proportion, Wurtem- 
berg having 6, Bavaria 5, and Baden only 1, which 
is, however, perhaps the largest in Germany or 
elsewhere, consuming annually a million cwt of 
beet-root. Russia and France have about an equal 
number of thése manufactories—namely, 481 and 
483. The most of the sugar in France is made in the 
Department du Nord, which has 167 manufactories, 
or more than a third of the whole. In America, 
this industry is as yet scarcely even begun, but a 
few years will see it a very considerable branch of 
agriculture. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE ASSASSINATION OF THE FRENCH PRIESTS.— 
The Abbe Bayle, Vicar-General of Paris, de- 
scribed to me the scene of the previous evening, A 
hundred National Guards posted themselves in the 
passage leading into the yard. Then the names 
were called out slowly and solemnly: Bonjean! 
Deguerry! Du Coudray! Clerc! Allard! Darboy! 
The vietims passed through adouble rank of the 
“ Avengers of the Republic.’’ The majority of these 
men were poor youths of from 15 to 18, and had cer- 
tainly no idea of the terrible crime they were being 
forced to commit. The Archbishop and President 
Bonjean walked arm in arm. In reply to the in- 
sults of the populace who had been admitted into 
the interior of the prison, the Archbishop said: 
“IT have always loved the people, and could. have 
proved it had I been allowed a trial. May my blood 
produce peace. I pardon those who shed it.”” One 
of the guards cried out, ‘‘ We must not shoot these 
men.’ But the cries and insults grew to such a 
pitch that the miserable man who acted as captain 
of the guard was compelled to interfere; he said— 
**You are here to do justice, and not to insult the 
prisoners.’’ The warder of the prison, holding a 
lantern in his hand, placed the victims; calling them 
separately, ‘‘par ici, par ici.’’ The “ Vengeurs” 
then stationed themselves at a short distance, and 
when the word “‘fire’’ was given, fired a straggling 
volley under which five fell dead. The venerable 
“Cure” of the Madeline was not struck; he re- 
mained upright, leaning against the wall, A sol- 
dier went up and killed him with a shot, the muzzle 
almost touching his body. The Abbe Allard showed 
great courage. He said to the murderers,—*‘ Vous 
avez soif de sang, buvez le mien:;’’ and with these 
words he uncovered his’ breast.—St. Peter’ s. 


A Worp To Giris.—The woman who is indif- 
ferent to her looks is no true woman. God meant 
woman to be attractive, to look well, to please; and 
it is one of her duties to carry out this intention of 
her Maker. But that dress is to do it and. to suffice, 
is more than I can be brought to believe. Just be- 
cause I do love to see girls look well, as well as live 
to some purpose, I would urge upon them such a 
course of reading and study as will confer such 
charms as no modiste can supply. #N. P, Willis 
wrote once a very pretty paragraph on the power 
of education to beautify. That it absolutely chiseled 
the features; that he had seen many a clumsy nose 
and thick pair of lips so modified by thought awak- 
ened and active sentiment as to be unrecognizable. 
And he put it on that ground that we so often see 
people, homely and unattractive in youth, bloom in 
middle life into a softened Indian summer of good 
looks and mellow tones.—N. C. Presbyterian. 


Tue Imitation Fire-Piace.—This age, which 
imitates everything, even to the virtues of our an- 
cestors, has invented a fire-place, with artificial 
iron, or composition logsin it, hacked and painted, 
in which gas is burned, so that it has the appearauce 
of a wood fire. This seems to me blasphemy. Do 
you think a cat would lie down before it? Can you 
poke it? If you can’t poke it, itisa fraud. To poke 
a wood fire is more solid enjoyment than almost 
anything else in the world, The crowning human 
virtue in a man is to let his wife poke the fire. Ido 
not know how any virtue whatever is possible over 
an imitation gas log. What asense of insincerity 
the family must have, if they indulge in the hypoc- 
risy of gathering about it!—C. D. Warner. 


—Wilhelm Wolff, the Berlin sculptor, has just 
finished an altogether original group of four lions, 
The mother-lioness has just been struck by a fatal 
arrow, and, in her face, there is an almost human 
expression of mingled pain und dread of approach- 
ing death, for her limbs are already stiffening. An 
unconscious little cub is leisurely taking its accus- 
tomed nourishment, and another is scrambling 
sportively over her back, probably with the same 
end in view. But most striking ef all is the figure 
of the male lion. The bereaved king of: the desert 
stands, full of grief and wrath, behind his dying 
partner; and, with head extended and vengeful eye, 
he gazes into the distance, asif trying to discover 
who has slain his beloved. 


—When musicians in Massachusetts want to 
give a concert on Sunday evening, they call it 
“sacred,” and then sing or fiddle what they please. 
The brass band of Haverhill gave one of these 
“sacred” perf nces last Sunday with a great 
deal of drum and trombone and triangle, much to 
the scandal of the soberer sort. An old manager 
onee explained the way in which he arranged a 
““sacred” programme; “I take an old glee,’* ‘he 
said; ‘‘for instance, ‘Tell the, Shepherds, tell me, 
pray, Have you seen my Cbloris pass this way’; I 
strike out ‘shepherds’ and put in ‘brethren’; I sub- 
stitute ‘ David’ for ‘Chloris’; and it goes. beauti- 
fully:”"—Tribiine. 








time coming,” we find in Punch, with an illustra- 





—It is said that certain Maori or native deacons 
of New Zealand, after their conversion to Chris- 
tianity, behaved with great propriety until the oc- 
currence of an unlucky civil war. The sound of 
fighting being heard one Sunday, they rushed out 
of church, joined in the fray, and, according to 
their old custom, roasted and devoured the victims 
at the close of the battle, in spite of the remon- 
strances of their pastor. A similar account comes 
this week from Fiji; and something of the same in- 
constancy may be observed in many of the results 
of missionary labor. It is a fault wholly due to the 
grain of the savage constitution, and in no way de- 
tracts from the credit due to the patient toils of the 
missionaries. The amount of actual result, of en- 
lightenment, of heightened moralsense, among the 
savages, in spite of the deficiencies in the aboriginal 
character, is, as we can testify from long personal 
observation, very great.—Corr. of the Nation. 


—At the London Crystal Palace, Spurgeon once 
preached to 20,000 people, and his exertions were so 
tremendous that his wife, who sat near the pulpit, 
had to be removed, she wasso overcome. At the 
end of the service the Doxology was sung, but not 
with enough volume to suit the preacher, and he 
said promptly: ‘No, no; that will not do. Not 
half of you sung them. Let us have the words 
again, and let every one join. Mr. Organist, please 
play the verse once more.” The organ was at the 
extreme end—scarcely in sight. The organist looked 
like a black dot. But he heard the little stout man 
in the pulpit, and turning round to the keys, sent 
forth a glorious volume of music. And the people 
had heard as well. The 5,000 singers became 20,000. 


—The only three cities on the globe positively 
known to coutain over 1,000,000 inhabitants are Lon- 
don, Paris, and New York (including Brooklyn), the 
reported population of Yeddo, Pekin, and other 
heathen centers having been proved to be wildly 
exaggerated. Berlin, St. Petersburg, Naples, and 
Vienna do not differ very widely in population, 
though the Prussian capita! is growing more rapidly 
than any of the other citie’, and is probably the 
largest by 40,000 to 50,000. 


—It is one of the vices of philosophy that it 
must be profound even at the expense of fact; and 
your savan of the next century wil! never believe— 
never—that the term originated in the fact that soda- 
water was at first soda-water, and not merely water 
impregnated with carbonic acid gas. Fact, neverthe- 
less; and salty and disagreeable enough it was, too, 
and is stil!, at the few counters where the old formula 
is yet adhered to.—Mail. 


—We are told that Pére Hyacinthe, having re- 
quested of Mgr. de Merode an audience of the Pope, 
and being refused, the Father made the following 
reply :—‘‘Once the good shepherd went after the 
sheep that was lost, (since you regard meas such), 
but now a lost sheep seeks the shepherd, and you 
reject him. What a distance between the Gospel 
and the Vatican!” 


—At a meeting of the Spiritualists at Saginaw, 
Mich., on Sunday evening, Moses Hall, one of the 
speakers, said that, when a little boy, he could see 
faces around his bed every night, and knew they 
were faces of those in the spirit land. His mother 
reproved him by telling him to “ go to sleep, for 
nothing ailed him but worms.’’ The Enterprise pro- 
fanely adds: ‘‘ We guess mother was right.” 


—The Prussian authorities having made ex- 
periments on the dilution of vaccine matter with 
glycerine, have succeeded so well as to make vaccine | 
matter that formerly sufficed for one, suffice for five 
vaccinations. The only precaution needful is to 
apply to it the old recerpt ‘‘to be well shaken, be- 
fore taken.” 


—The people of San Francisco do not take 
kindly to the nickel cent, $5,000 worth of which ex- 
cellent little coin were recently introduced. They 
will not use these cents in business, but when they 
are bright and new they keep them for pocket 
pieces and petty gambling. They are considered an 
Eastern innovation, and treated accordingly. 


—We knew of an excellent iady who had her 
beds made on Sunday morning as usual, but would 
not let the servants turn down the edge of the sheet 
or beat up the bolster. The line must be drawn 
somewhere between necessary and unnecessary la- 
bor, and she drew it at pillow-cases.—Tribune. 


—The oldest practicing physician in the coun- 
try is stated to be Dr. Clark, of Tinmouth, Vt. He 
has been in practice for 67 years, and though now 
aged 98, still continues to make daily calls upon his 
regular patients. 


—* Fellow-trabelers,” said a colored preacher, 
“ef I had been eatin’ dried apples for a week, an’ 
den took to drinkin’ for a monf, I couldn’t feel more 
swell’d up dan I am dis minnit wid pride and wanity 
at seein’ such full *tendance har dis evenin’.”’ 


—“If you will all only do wrong and feel sorry 
for it, you will go to heaven,’’ said Indian Tom on a 
California gallows, and meekly took his departure. 


—This little dramatic sketch from “the good 


tion : 
Captain Jinks :—“ Who is the benevolent-looking 
gentleman just coming in ?” 
Mrs: Malapert:—“* Mrs. Witherington Mildeu, the 
famous advocate for Women’s Rights.” 
Captain Jinks :—*Ha, ha! Very good! 
mean the little man, with the velvet collar.” 
‘Mrs. Malapert:—* O, I beg your pardon—that’s 
her husband. He’s a most lady-like person, and 
considered rather pretty.” 


— Ditto the following morsel of cavalry criti- 
cism : 

Adjutant (to Riding-Master). “Ah, there’s Mr. 
Quickstep!” (Who had just exchanged into the regi- 
ment from the Infantry.) “ How does he get on?” 

Riding-Master. * Well, sir, I think he’s the hos- 
siest gen’leman afut—and the futtiest gen’leman on 
a hos that ever I’ve met with since I’ve been in the 
reg’ment! 


But I 


Publishers’ Department. 


Plymouth Colony. — 
Attention is called to the advertisement of Plymouth Col- 
ony Lands in another column of the paper. The scheme 
upon which the colony is built, and the advantages which it 
offers, seem to be very excellent and commendable, espe- 
cially to those who not only want good land, but good 
neighbors. 








——_————— 

When does your Subscription Expire ? 

Hereafter the Publishers will always stop the CHRisTIAN 
UNION at the expiration of the time for which it is paid, so 
that if you wish to continue it, it would be well to renew 
your subscription at least one week before the time ex- 
pires. 

Therefore, LOOK AT THE FIGURES on the little printed 
label of the wrapper, bearing your address. The date there 
shows the expiration of your subscription. If you want the 
papers to come right along, send your renewal, with $%.00. 
During the coming Fall, the paper will be improved in vari- 
ous ways, and a valuable premium will be given to every 
subscriber, old and new. 


—__~>—_—_—- 
Index to Vol. Ill. 

The last number of the Christian Union commenced a new 
volume. A Title-Page and full Index of the Contents of 
the volume just finished, running from January to July, 
have been prepared and will be mailed to any one who, 
desiring to bind the volume, will send a 2-cent stamp to pay 
the postage. It is not thought worth while to issue it to 
the thousands who do not preserve their papers from week 
to week, and to whom an Index would be only so much 
waste paper. 

—__»-—__—. 
Time! 

Subscribers who do not receive their papers regularly, 
or in proper time, will please jnform the Publishers, that 
all irregularities may be corrected, 
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Plymouth Pulpit. 
Isa weekly pamphlet, varying from 16 to 24 pages, contain- 
ing in clear type, on fine paper, Mr. T. J. ELLINWOOD’s 
verbatim phonographic reports of the Rev. HENRY WARD 
BEECHER’s Sermons. Each pamphlet contains one sermon 
of the week previous, together with the Prayers before and 
after the sermon (which were added at the earnest request 
of many), and indication of the Scriptural Lesson read, and 
the hymns sung (“Plymouth Collection’’), 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with MARSHALL’s “Washington” 
($3.00), and Plymouth Pulpit ($3.00) for one year for Five 
Dollars; or Plymouth Pulpit*for one year Free to any one 
who will send us two new subscriptions with $6.00 for the 
CHRISTIAN UNION (with MARSHALL’s “Washington”). The 
last offer being to thdse not now subscribers to Plymouth 
Pulpit. 








SPECIAL Nor ICES. 





Pyle’s O. K. ec 
Saleratus, and Cream Tartar, are first-class household arti- 
cles, and will so prove themselves on trial. Sold by all first- 
class grocers. Manufactured by JAMES PYLE, 350 Washing- 
ton St., N. Y. 


> 
Better is a dinner,of herbs, served up on utensils which 


. have been thoroughly cleaned with SAPOLIO, than a stalled 


ox brought before you upon soiled and tarnished table 
ware. Solomon, if he lived to-day, would verify this asser- 
tion. 


—__>_——_ 

Why will people persist in burning fluids which yearly 
cause the death of thousands, when Pratt’s Astral Oil is free 
from explosive qualities ! 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TERMS FOR 1871. 

Single copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $16, which is $2.50 
a copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 for a club 
of eight copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy 
free. Postmasters and “others who get up clubs, in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada 
subscribers must send twenty cents in addition, to pay the 
American postage. When a draft or money-order can con- 
veniently be sent, it will be preferred, as it will prevent the 
possibility of the loss of money by mail. The ‘postage on the 
CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only twenty 
cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office where 
the paper is delivered. 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are 
willing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for 
TERMS. &c. 


Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising Depart. 
ment, and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers. 


—~>_—- 
The Youth’s Companion 

Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and the 
family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and 
attractivein its matter, which is furnished by writers known 
throughout the whole country, and embracing topics of real 
interest to the mature as well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular and in- 
teresting weekly journal, for the young folks, issued in this 
country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with MARSHALL’s “ Washington” 
($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) for one year (to- 
gether $4.50) for Three Dollars and Siaty Cents; or, the 
Youth’s Companion, free for one year, to any one who wiil 
send us a new subscription, not his own, (with $3.00) to the 
CHRISTIAN UNION and MARSHALL’s “* Washington.” Both 
offers to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Com- 
— 


- AGENTS WANTED. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
“LIFE OF 


JESUS, THE CHRIST,” 


upon which the author has been actively engaged for some years 

past, will be ready in about three months. Meantime the pub- 

lishers offer another good book, authenticated by another great 

name, a book which has been and is now selling with great rapid- 

ity wherever it is offered. All successful Canvassers for this book 

will have preterence of territory for the “‘ Beecher Book.” The ee 
combines 


“500 Volumes in One,” 


with a brilliant Introduction, 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
under whose critical supervision it was compiled. 

Over 800 pages, beautifully printed, choicely illustrated, 
handsomely bound. A Library of 506 volumes in one book, whose 
contents will never grow old or stale. It will be read and re-read 
with pleasure by young and old, as long as its leaves hold together. 

* 1 i at all a favorite, or at 
all worthy of a place ete "aes! eo d It is a book for every 
household.”"—N. 


uA singularly han come yoivme. whieh Ion Inquirer. 
“No collection in the English language, in ‘copiousness 
and ng folleity of of se selection and pres mi can compare with it.” 


Liveral Terms. Selling very vests: the trouble bas been to 
t this book made fast enough eachers, — ymen. ——— 
en, intelligent Women can have good pay with ht work by 
taking an no: Exclusive terrtiery given. Send for circular, 


etry J. B. FORD & Co. 











—Juily calls the Prince of Wales half a sovereign. } 


27 Park Place, N. Y. 
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Financial, 


Gold was strong and advanced i:iniedtately 
after the Fourth, but became dull again on Friday. 
The rates paid for carrying were very low, and 
for borrowing 3 to 2 percent. and flat. 

Government Bends were quite steady and 
strong. On Wednesday and Thursday there was a 
decided advance in prices both here and in Lon- 
don. The purchases here were only limited by the 
small offerings. The advanced quotations in Lon- 
don gave rise to the rumor that Gen. Spinner had 
succeeded in negotiating the new five per cent. loan 
in Europe. There has, however, been no confirma- 
tion of the rumor, althotigh it has shaken the 
strength of the gold clique which has been operat- 
ing for a rise. It is reported that the July gold 
dividends have been largely invested in U. 8. gold 
bearing stocks, which may account for the rise in 
values, quite as much as the favorable quotations 
from abroad. However the prices were not sus- 
tained. and at the close of the week Governments 
had fallen off again. 

Money is abundant and cheap. We quote call 
loans 3@5 per cent., and time transactions 30@60 
days at 5@6 per cent. 

yeneral Business was dull during the firs, 
of the week owing to the occurrence of only one 
business day between Sunday and the Fourth. On 
Thursday business was resumed with considerable 
apimation, Cotton, provisions, and breadstuffs 
were firmer but no higher, Tobacco alone was 
active. Most of the leading staples are firmer 
without activity, Shipments of grain continue on 
a liberal scale. 

The following table shows the highest quotations 
at the Stock Exchange since our a : 


fmeriens Gold Coin. 
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OF THE 


Northern Pacific Railroad, 
Rapid Progress of the Work. 


The building of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
(begun July last), is being pushed forward with 
— energy trom both extremities of the line. 

everal thousand men are employed in Minn 
and on the Pacific coast. The grade is ni 
pleted 266 miles westward from Lake 
trains are running over 130 3 
road, and tiack-laying is Peers 
ward the Eastern border o 
purchase of the St. Paul & Pacite Road, the No: 
ern Pacific Company now has 413 miles of com- 

leted road, and by September next this will be 


STENT. Jay Cooke & Co. 
are now selling. and unhesita’ aati recommend, as 

a Profitable — perfectly: Saf nye ihe 

First Mo Lana Grant Gol the 
fic Railroad Com 
30. years to —y bear Seven and 
cent. gold interest (more than 8 
and are secured by first and only 


“Oe s roy Re all times a OF at TEN 
ABOVE PAR, in exchange for the Company’s 
at their lowest cash price. This 
practically INTEREST BEARING LAND ane. 
SINKING FUND, The proceeds of all sales 
of Lands are required to be devoted to the Se 
chase and Cy of the First Mo 
Bonds of the Com e Land Grant of t 4 
Road exceeds Witty 3 Miliion Aoten: This-immense 
Sinking Fund will pndonbtedls cancel the principal 
of the Company’s bonded debt before it falls due. 
With their ample security toa high rate of inter- 
est, there is no investment, accessible to the peo- 
ple, which is MORE Oe OR Twk 
EXCHANGE U. 8. FIVE- WENTIES. 
The success of the New Government 5 per cent. 
Loan will compel the early surrender of United 
States 6 percents. Many holders of Five-Twenties 
are now exch ng them for Northern Pacific 
Seven-Thirties, thus realizing a wpoetneay profit, 
and id greatly increasing thote yoarly inco 
—All marketable 
Stocks and Bonds will be received at their hest 
current price in_exchange for Northern 
| rey -Thirties.. EXPRESS CHARGES On Money or 
onds received, and on Seven-Thirties sent in re- 
turn, willsbe paid by the Financial Agents. Full 
information, maps, pamphlets, etc., can be obtained 
on application at any agency, or ‘from the under- 


“rorsusr or JAY COOKE & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, 
Financial Agents Northern Pacifi¢ RailroadCo, 


By BANKS and BANKERS whiny chiens 
the country. 


NATIONAL ‘TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
261 and 263 Broadway, cor, Warren St, 


Capital, . ee $1,000,000 


Pays\ Four per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Deposit, subject to check at sight. 

Pays] Five per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Spectal Deposits remaining six months or longer. 

Empowered to act as Financial Agent for 
States, Corporations, and Individuals, 

To act as Agents of Corporations in issuing, 
Registering, or Countersigning Certificates. 

To act as Trustees of Mortgages of Railroads 
and other Corporations» 

To act as Trustees for Married Women, and 
may take charge of and Manage their separate 
Property. 

The Company is a Legal Deqositary for. Moneys 
paid into Court. 


R. D. MANCAM, President. 
JAMES MERRELL, Secretary, 


National Savings Bank. |” 


The Freedman’s a Savings and Trust Company 
Chartered by the Government of the Uni orl 
185 Bleecker St., New Yee 
intepest srom Gate of epost it. rene. for Circular. 
eposits payable EMAND. terest d 
JOHN J. ZUILLEL ota BA 


Whether you wish to Buy or Bell, 
write to 
Road 


OHARLES W. HASSLER, | 2% 
Bonds. 











No. 7 WALL 8T., 
NEW YORK, 





FIRST MORTGAGE 
COLD BONDS 


OF 


TWO RAILROAD COMPANIES 


COMBINED, 


HAVING A PAID UP CAPITAL OF 


EIGHT MILLIONS, 
With 250 Miles of Road in Operation, 


CONNECTING 


New York City with the Great Lakes 


BY THE 


Most Direct Route Possible. 


The Bonds Secured by a First Mortgage 
on the first forty miles west from 
New York city, at the rate 
of $30,000 per mile. 
$30,000 per mile already expended on 
that portion of the road: 


MAP AND CIRCULAR RELATING TO THE 
BONDS OF THE 


«| Montclair Railway 


NEW JERSEY, 
indorsed by the N. Y. & Midland Co., 


MAY BE HAD BY APPLICATION TO 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
No. 10 WAUL ST., 
AND 


THE MONTOLAIR RAILWAY 00., 


No. 25 NASSAU ST. 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 


644 and 646 BROADWAY. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared 
the 4Ist semi-annual dividend on all deposits (by 
the rules entitled thereto) at the rate of Six per 
Cent. per annum, ptyable on and after the third 
Monday in July. 

The dividend will be credited under date of July 
1, and if not withdrawn will receive interest the 
same as a deposit of that date. 

KE. J. BROWN, President. 

EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 

C. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


VHOICE County, City, Town, Bridge, and 
School Bonds, paying 10 and 12 per cent. in- 
terest. For sale by 
FITCH & ELLIS,-Bankers, 11 Pine St. 














OR LIVERPOOL, 
(Via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE U.S. MAILS. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND GREAT WESTERN 
STEAM COMPANY 
will dispatch =: of their first-class, full power, 
screw steamships 
FROM PIER NO. nih: pave RIVER, 


WXOMING. Ch c WiERA YJ ‘July 13, at 2 P. M. 
spain sete July 19, at 3 P.M. 


IDAHO, Capt. PRICE..........-.++-.++ yul y %, at 12M. 
oF , Capt. T1 F. FREEMAN.. Aug. 2, at 3 P.M. 
WISCONSIN, Capt. WILL Aug. 9. at 12 M. 
NEVADA, Capt GREEN... «eos Aug. te. at 3 A.M. 

Cabin passage, $80, pre 

Steerage passage, (Office No. 29 Broadway), $30 
currency. 

For freight or cabin passage, apply to 

WILLIAMS & GUION, No. 63 Wall St. 


TROY BELLS. 


OLD ESTABLISHED TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
T on. | Can ea a) a large assort- 

—, * Chu > Aenean yh A om, Cy 
other on hand nn made to order 
Re cenuine wo etal (Copperand Tin). Hung 
with Rotary Mountings, the best and most durabie 
=k need. ALL BELLS WARRANTED SATISFAC 








30 cu. Trey, N. 
or, 109 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


MENEELY~& KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Man anetactare 4 superior qualit; of arch. paced 
emy, Fire-A ‘ 7 here 


arm, 
Steamboat, Court- 
oan copper and tay-aara wa: tal pean te 
manner, an rran ogues i tree 
Address MENSEL ang Gaal Br Troy 
PHILADELPHIA 


LOW-DOWN GRATES. 


THOS, S. DIXON & SONS, 
1324 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


ALSO, 
WARM AIR FURNAOES, 
RANGES, 
FRENOH GAS LOGS, 
FIRE SOREENS, Eto, 


HE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


““FAMILY FAVORITE” 


Claim that itis excelled by no other Sewing Ma- 
chine ever offered for pests: favor. As the Fi result 
of years of experimen ies 1 
vantages over others, 
their time, } 
modern production. 
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WEED SEWING MAOHINE OOMP’Y, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Pe z, Mieatenses  Potalomne sent aves upon appli-, 


THE NEW YORK 
(VIADUCT) 


RAILWAY COMPANY. 


DIRECTORS: 
ALEXANDER T. STEWART, A. OAKEY HALL, 
WILLIAM M. TWEED, JOHN JACOB ASTOR, 
AUGUSTUS BELMONT, PETER B. SWEENY, 
CHARLES A. LAMONT, LEVI P. MORTON, 
JAMES F. D. LANNIER, HUGH SMITH, 
FRANKLIN OSGOOD, WILLIAM T.BLODGETT. 
WILLIAM BUTLER DUNCAN, RICHARD O’GORMAN, 
JouHN J. BRADLEY, JOSE F. NAVARRO, 
CHARLES L. TIFFANY, HENRY SMITH, 
WILLIAM R. TRAVERS, EDWARD B. WESLEY, 
JOSEPH SELIGMAN, MANTON MARBLE, 
RICHARD B. CONNOLLY, JOHN TAYLOR JoHN- 

STON, 
HENRY HILTON. 


HENRY HILTON, 
President, 


HUCH SMITH, 


Vice-President. 


W. BUTLER DUNCAN, 
Treasurer, 
EDWARD P. BARKER, 


Secretary. 


By authority of the Board of Direetors of THE 
NEW YORK RAILWAY COMPANY, and in con- 
formity with the terms of the Act of Incorporation 
in that respect, the undersigned Commissioners on 
Stock Subscriptions give public notice for and on 
behalf of the Directors, and of such Company, 
that Books of Subseription for the Capital Stock 
thereof will be opened on WEDNESDAY, the 
TWENTY-EIGHTH DAY OF JUNE instant, at 
the following places in this City. viz. : 

At the Banking House of 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 

No, 11 Nassau street: 


At the Banking House of the 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 
No, 31 Union square, 


The Company is authorized toconstruct two Via- 
duct Railways or branches through the City of 
New York, on the east and west sides thereof, from 
a common starting point at or near Chambers St., 
between Broadway and Chatham 8t.; also across 
the Harlem Kiver and through Westchester Coun- 
ty; with power to build additional jines of railway 
or branches, from time to time, in any part of the 
City or Westchester County. The property acquired 
by the Company is exempted from taxes and assess- 
ments durthg the period allowed for the final comple- 
tion of the railway in the city. The Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Commonalty of New York are authorized 
and directed, with the approval of the Commis- 
sioners of the Sinking Fund, to subscribe for Five 
Millions of Dollars of the stock of the Compa- 
ny, whenever one million dollars thereof has been 
subscribed for by private parties. This conditional 
amount of stock has been wholly subscribed for and 
taken by the Directors of the Company. On the com- 
pletion of either of the lines of railway to the line 
of Westchester County, the Supervisors of that 
County are authorized to issue the bonds of the 
County to such amount as the Supervisors shull 
deem expedient, to aid in the construction and ex- 
tension of the railway in and through that County. 
For the proper equalization of the interest of 
shareholders who may subscribe and pay in moneys 
at different times, the Directors are authorized to 
issue scrip for interest on such payments, payable 
out of the eamnings. 


THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION will be as 
follows: 


TEN P#R CEN’. of the amount of Stock sub- 
scribed for, to be paid in cash at the time of sub- 
scription. The residue to be paid as callea for by 
the Board of Directors on a notice of thirty days, 
but no call at any one time to exceed ten per cent. 

Scrip for interest at the rate of seven per cent. 
per annum will be issued by the Company payable 
out of the first earnings of the Railway on all in- 
stallments paid on Stock subscribed for. within 
thirty days after the Subscription Books shall be 
opened. 

The Company reserves the right to close the 
Subspription Books at any time after the twenty- 
ninth day of July, 1871. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 

Alexander T. Stewart, ) Commissioners 

John Jacob Astor, t on behalf of 

Levi P. Morton, the Company. 
New York, June 16, 1871. 


ALBERT B. WALDRON, Auctioneer. 
Salesrooms, 108 Liberty and 111 Cedar Sts. 
FURNITURE, OARPETS, BEDDING, &e. 
‘ ON ie ee J AT 0% Seiioes ¥ 

aldron , above, 
Fomee of = . rand New faratare, 
lery, Pl ing One a sad stocks of goorls 
we have red this seaso 
Waldron & Cooke solicit sales of Furniture at 
dences of es 


t 
si parti declining housekeeping. 
‘Terms moderate. 


COLTON |. 
DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrous 


Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Coope 
Institute, New York. 














Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes, Albums, 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 


AND 
CGRAPHOSCOPES. 
Imported and manufactured by © 


£. & H. T. ANTHONY & 6., 
591 Broadway, N.Y. opposite 


OCK WOOD &CO..P 
B43 ee First 


69. and 70. 
Smapottas Cards, $10 
per doz. Life Sized 


CHOICE DOGS OF ALL BREEDS, 


3 Peck slip, New Yo 
all the I tte chotee, bee Gicade of Deep tor cake a Sees 
tler’s and 





ae, doz. ; Cartes de Visites, tS) 
hotographs, Ten Dollars. 





ar 
Butler's 


rets; A 
eereey iy of the choicest 





tn,’ 
@ Peak Slip, N. Y. City. 


MUSIC. 


A Grand Musical Convention 
And Festival 


OF THE 
Singers of Central and Northern New York, 


Will be held in Oswego, N. Y., commencing Tues- 
day, July 25th. and continuing four days, under the 
direction of Mr. JOHN ZUNDEL, ORGANIST 
OF PLYMOUTH CHURCH, Brooklyn. The work used 
for the practice of Psalmody will be Mr. Zundel’s 
new book, “ Christian Heart-Songs.” 

Those interested may send for circulars contain- 
ing full particulars to 


J. G. PARKHURST, 
Oswego, N. Y., 

JOHN ZUNDEL, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AHEAD OF ALL OTHERS 
THE PEARL, 


FOR 
SABBATH SCHOOLS, 
By J. M. KIEFFER. 


The best and most popular collection of Sunday- 
School music published this seaon. Everything 


NEW, BRIGHT, and BEAUTIFUL. 
Don’t select a new book until you have examined 


THE PEARL. 


A single copy mailed on receipt of 2% cents. 
Price: Bound in Boards, 35c.; $3.60 per dozen; 
$30 per hundred. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
S. BRAINARD & SONS, Publishers, 
Cleveland, O. 


FULL OF LIFE. 
‘Good ‘Postry: 
GOOD MUSIC. 
DEVOTIONAL. 
EASY. 
POPULAR. 

















Sparkling 
NEW AND OLD. 


“Songs of Salvation,” by T. E. Per- 
kins and Rev. Alfred Taylor. The best 
book out. Only $30ahundred. Send 25 
cénts for a copy, to try it. 

T. E. PERKINS, Publisher, 


43 Bighth 8t.. New York. 
THE SUOOESS OF 


THE CHARM! 


By P. P. Buiss. Root & Cady’s New Sunday-School 
Singing Book, is undoubtedly due to the extraor- 
dinary number of Gems that it contains. 

The following are some of the most admired : 


Almost Persuaded, 
Busy Ls ee 


By 
very v 7 Valiey shall be Filled 


oes the Battle? 
esus’ Little Lamb, 
Jehovah Jireh, 

Jesus Loves even Me, 
Land o 


Let the Lower L hee be Burning, 
Look on the Brig t Side, 
wen the Life Boat! 

y Saviour’s Charm 
_— Give Up a e Right Way! 
No to P Pla 


Oh My Hea 
Only a 2 Ste to Heaven, 
On to 


the 
On What Foundation ? 


You 
| my Into "Bort 
Song of Christ’s Soldiers, 
Soon and Forever, 
Stand to Your Arms! 


Star Voices, 
aor and Think! 
e Master hath Need of the Reaper, 
There's a Light - the Valley, 
> rae? 











— 


he Temperance P'ship, 
This is the Victory? 
wees for me Lord, 


ID 
What +r Jesus 7 A 
wees & e Leads We Will Follow, 
ich Road are You Choosing? 

Who will Send or Go? 

Work. for the Night is Coming! 

Passing Away, 

Perfect Rest. 
35 cents each. $5.75 per dozen. $30 per hundred, 
For sale by the trade generally. 


ROOT & CADY, Chicago. 
Will be Ready September Ist, 
Baumbach’s New Collection 


OF 


SACRED MUSIC. 


A large quarto volume of 204 
quartette or chorus choirs, its 
comprise contributions from 





abe suitable for 
le of contents 
the most em 





hm 
- and the choicest 

ole will form 
ie of sa- 
y well 


Mr. Lan ey a devoted to th “ jenominatio = 
this work the best years of his life. ee tends it 
to be ~ bay wee of this class, and, t has 
> baine 8 to make it w SL ye a 
tas "ail rst-class choirs. Price. d in cloth, 
boards, bet Copies mailed on receipt 

of ine price rf 

LYON & HEALY, Publishers, 


150 Clark St., Chicago. 
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the works uf the great masters. 
compositions of the ye The wh 
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"Is PURE GOLD”’ the Best 


Singing Book for Sunday-Schools?”’ 
This inquiry is answered by the fact 
that 

148,000 Copies 

have been sold, and « PURE GOLD” is 
mot yet three months old! Send 25 
cents for a copy, in paper cover. 

“ BRIGHT JEWELS,” “ FRESH LAURELS,” “GOLD- 
EN CENSER,” “GOLDEN SHOWER,” ‘“ GOLDEN 
CHAIN,” are all popular, and any Sunday-School 
may confidently order either, as these Publications 
outrank ajl others. 


For Sale at most Book and Music Stores. 
BICLOW & MAIN, 


425 Broome Street, New York, 
Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 





In Press, to appear about August 1st. 
EMERSON’S 
SINGING-SCHOOL. 


The above-named book will contain about 144 
pages, and Will be filled with valuable materials for 
the use of singing-schools: namely, an Elementary 
Course, a good variety of Secular Music, and a 
number of Church Tunes and Anthems.' 


Now prepare to revive the Singing-School! Musical 
Cc for Ad d Singers! The old-fashioned, 
genial Singing-School for beginners! 

Send stamp for specimen pages. 
dozen. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. DETSON & CO., New York. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, &c. 


The EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS 
PIANO-FORTE. 


Excellent in Quality: 
Moderate Prices. 


os 





$8.00 per 














The great combination of excellent qualities in 
the CHAMBERS PIANO have placed itin the fron 
rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, an4 
consequently the CHEAPEST PIANO. 


Send for a Circular, with Testimonials,etc 


{Formerly DUBOIS, STODART, BACON 
CHAMBERS. Established 1828.) Address 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
99 and 101 Fourth Avenue, between Lith and [2th 
streets, New York City. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVA CD 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compared 
with others. 
In the 


NEW SCALE 


the Manufacturer has succeeded in making th 


Most Perfect Pianoforte 


possible, hence they are preferred by al! the 
Great Artists of the Day, 


and recommended by all the 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


Prices will be found as reasonable as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. & BERRY & CO., 


789 Broadway, corner 10th Street. keep a fine assort- 
ment of Pianos, Organs, or Melod 


a 

ns. for sale or 

prices. tor cash. heir HALLBT 
"8 08 are 


© neereeseee. Their 
Melodeons is very 
many y 

cheap. Their Organs, with th 
su can get a good bargain 


DUNHAM & SONS’ 
Manufacturers of 
PIANO FORTES, 


{7 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


E. & G, G, HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 

large Organ in th inthe PLY SMOUAE CHURCH. | Broun 
i. of all 

elses, in 

inations. 

















every 7 partot the anna and of all - 4H 


Represented in New York by 


JAMES A. SEER FORD. 1 Ferry St. 
Specifications furnished an ntract tiated 
on precisely the same terms as at the f: factory, 4 


DEVLIN & CoO., 
THE GREAT CLOTHIERS. 


Broadway and Grand St., 
Broadway and Warren St., 


NEW YORK. 
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HE Newport News says: “Recently a white- 
headed veteran came into our office to 
‘advertise his wife.’ [He wished it distinctly 
understood that as his wife had left his ‘ bed 
and board without just provocation,’ no one 
was to trust her on his account. The adver- 
tisement was written and ready for, insertion, 
but when informed that it would require one 
dollar to pay the expense, the money was want- 
ing. After a diligent search seven cents were 
found, and the would-be advertiser wished us 
to lay the notice one side and he would hunt 
up the remaining amount. The supposition ts 
that he is still hunting, as the notice is still 
laid aside, and all the world still have the priv- 
Uege of trusting the wife on the husband’s ac- 
count.” 


—In our perambulations around town the 
other day we discovered the man who never 
advertises. -He is “keeping store” in town. 
We accidentally found him out, and he still has 
on hand a part ot a keg of sugar-house molas- 
ses, half a peck of peanuts of the crop of 1860, 
a few skeins of sewing cotton, a part of a bolt 
of calico, and two and a half dozen eggs bought 
before the hard times came on. If you ap- 
proach him carefully, you can induce him to 
part with some of his goods at old war prices. 
Some caution is necessary, however, as he has 
about all the trade he wants, and besides he_is 
a little doubtful about the policy of thinning 
out his stock much in the present state of the 
money market.—Anderson Herald, 





Harvey Fisk. A. 8. Hac. 
Orrice or FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN vetting! 
MENT SECURITIES, 
No.. 5 Nassaw Street. { 
New York, July 10, 1871. | 

THE First MORTGAGE GOLD BoNDs oF 

THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD 
: Company offer peculiar inducements to 
judicious investors. 

1. The Road is under experienced, con- 
servative and honorable management. 
The Company is one of the strongest 
and most reliable and trustworthy cor- 
porations in the country, with a well- 
established credit and possessing prop- 
erty and franchises of great value. 

2. There is ample security for the en- 
tire mortgage, already existing in com- 
pleted road, equipments and work done. 

8. The regular and prompt payment of 
interest and the security of the principal 
are beyond question. 

4. It is an old and successful Road, with 
227 miles now in profitable operation, and 
100 miles additional nearly completed, 
extending itself in response to the de- 
mands of commerce, AS A GREAT EAst 
AND West TRUNK LINE FROM THE AT- 
LANTIC TO THE OHIO, and for the accom- 
modation of the immense mineral re- 
sources along its line. 

5. The traffic necessary to render its 
extension profitable does not depend 
upon a slow future development, but an 
enormous and profitable trade is already 
waiting for and inviting it. 

6. The Loan is sufficient in amount to 
become widely krown, popular and mar- 
ketable, while it will be but a slight tax 
upon the great earning capabilities of 
‘the Road. 

The oxchange of Five-twenties for 
these Bonds may be made with entire 
safety, and will now yield a profit of 
over 20 per cent. 

Bonds are in denominations of{31,000 
$500, and $100. 

Interest payable May and November. 

Price, until further notice, 92, and ac- 
crued interest from May 1. 

FISK & HATCH. 


THE 


8 PER CENT. MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


New Orleans, Mobile and Texas 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


offer very superior advantages to parties desiring 
the safest and most profitable reinvestment of 


JULY DIVIDENDS 


or other surplus funds» These bonds are based 

upon 

1st—THE BEST LOCATION in the South for a largely 
paying road. 

24d—ONE OF THE STRONGST RAILROAD COMPANIES 
in the country, the list of leading stockholders 
embracing Hon. EDWIN D. MORGAN, Hon. JOHN 
A. GRISWOLD, Messrs. MORTON, BLIss & Co., 
J. & W. SELIGMAN & Uo., L. VoN HOFFMAN & 
Co., JAMES H. BANKER, HARRISON DURKEE, 
JOHN STEWARD, and other well-known capital- 
ists. 

34d—THE EXPENDITURE, by the stockholders, of 
nearly TEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS of their own 
funds in the construction of the line, before 
offering bonds for sale. Two-thirds the entire 
line is already built. 

4th—STATE AID, from Louisiana, to the amount of 
more tban eight million dollars. 


The 








First Mortgage Bonds....: 


now offered are only in the denomination of $1,000, 
or £200 each, interest payable January and July, at 
the rate of eight per cent. currency in New York, 
or seven per cent. gold in London, at the option of 
the holder, at the time each coupon is due. Bonds 
can be registered, if desired. Price 9 and accrued 
interest from July ist. 

One thousand dollars invested in these eight per 
cent. bonds will give the purchaser more than sev- 
enty-seven per cent. greater annual interest than the 
same amount invested in the new Government Five 
per Cents. 

The fullest information given on application, 


W. B. SHATTUCK, Banker 


rinancial Agent, am, M. & I. RR. CO., 
No. 23 Nassay st., New York. 


DRY GOODS. 


LYLE’S 


7 SIXTH AVENUR, 
SPORE: ( awwenty-Third Stra, 


OPENED BUT TWO WEEKS, 
HAS BY ITS CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
CROWDS 








CROWDS 
CROWDS 


CROWDS 
PROVED on OF THE GREATEST 
ACHIEVEMENTS 
EVER RBALIZED IN TRADE. 
Enceuraged by the immense ont daily increasing 
trade, the proprietor finding that 
First-Class Goods at Low Prices 
A appreciated on the Avenue, has. during the 
ew days, made the largest purchases, irec 


4 manufacturers and importers, ever made — 
any retail Cpe in New York, “including an 
e 


immense 8' 
STRAW GOODS. 

These goods are now OPEN for ins 
are marked FOR SALE at a very 
VANCE, makiny hen 

INCO ABLE 
In PRICE, QUALITY AND STYLE. 
GRAND EXPOSITION 


OF 
STRAW a ge 


ATTRACTION No. 
English, French, and Tealian 


OIE, HAT 
2.20 to 
being less thar not Ct. ormnety prices. 
LEGHORN HATS, Wide Brim from $1.40 to $4.30. 
ATTRACTION No. 
Neapolitan enn — ay and Round Hats, 
from we to 9 40. 
AT TRACTIO No. 4, 
PAMILLA HATS, redu 
TTRACTION No. 5, 
MISE. pa yy eh Rate wi ‘and 40c. 
ACTION No. 
OUR | Boys” MATS. 


for $1, can’t be matched elsewhere. 
NEW GOODS IN ity i4 BRANCH OPENED 


HOSIERY, 
GLOVES 

HO USEKREPING GOODS, 
NOTIONS. 


tion, and 
MALL AD- 


TRIMMINGS, 
RIBBONS AND FLOWERS, 
PARASOLS, 


CORS 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 
LYLE’S 
Grom Kid Glove Sale 
ONTINUES THIS WEEK. 
THE STOCK AGAIN LARGELY INCREASED. 
MORE OF THOSE VERY POPULAR MAKES. 


THE CELEBRATE D SEAMLESS GLO OVES. 
LWAYS SOLD FOR $2, 
este $1.25 A PAIR. 
THE “WONDER OF THE AVENU. * hg 
OUR 45 CENTS KID GLOV 
GIVES SPLENDID SATISFACTION. 

A BEAUTIFUL “EXTRA LONG” 
2BUTTON GLOVE, in all the NEW SHADES, 
ONLY $1 A PAIR, 

ALL WARRANTED 
WE GIVE NEW PAIRS FOR ANY OF THE 
ABOVE THAT RIP OR TEAR. 
REMEMBER, 


REMEMBER, 
THE GREAT KID GLOVE SALE AT 
THE GREAT POPULAR 
RESORT OF THE AVENUE, 
CORNER TWENTY-THIRD ST., 
ALEX’R LYLE. 





GET THE BEST. 


UNION ADAMS & CO,, 
No. 637 Broadway, 


HAVE NOW READY 


Cauze Underwear, 

Hosiery, Cloves, 

Elegant Neckwear, 

English anneariaanam 

mata 

Bathing Suits, 

=| Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, 

Drawers, 

AND ARE MAKING ADDITIONS 

Daily from their 


WORKROOMS 


AND 


IMPORTATIONS. 





A. T. Stewart & Co. 


ARE OFFERING 


READY-MADE DRESSES 


AT ABOUT THE 
COST OF MANUFACTURE, 
THE 
MATERIAL THROWN IN, 
Viz.: 
WHITE LAWN, LINEN, AND ORGANDIE 
DRESSES. 
PRINTED JACONETS, wide lace flounced pat- 
terns. 
CHILDREN’S BRAIDED DRESSES, handsome 
style, $1.50 each and upwards. 
WHITE MUSLIN SKIRTS, 9 tucks, only 75 cents 


BROCHE SKIRTS, rich, only 75 cents each. 
Every variety of 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 
EMBROIDERED SACQUES, COLLARS, CUFFS, 


&e., 
AT NEARLY PROPORTIONATELY LOW 
PRICES, 
Offering an unusual opportunity to purchasers to 
supply their wants. Please call and examine. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 10TH 8TS. 





¥ 
UNF AIN a superior Sehoo 


Sone HOOLEY’S x 
Pe For both sexes. 
} its apebintmente.. } 


gees 


ry 








WILL OFFER TO CLOSE THE SEASON, THE 
BALANCE OF THEIR 


SUMMER: DRESS’ GOODS, 
At Prices Greatly Reduced. 


CHINE BAREGES, WOOL FILLINGS, AT 12% 
CENTS. 
BLACK GROUND BROCHE GRENADINES, aT 
20 CENTS, FORMERLY 50 CENTS. 
FRENCH JACONETS, 15 CENTS, FORMERLY 3 
CENTS. 
FRENCH JACONETS, 20 CENTS PER YARD, 
FORMERLY 40 CENTS. 
FRENCH ORGANDIES,:% CENTS, USUAL 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 
FINE ASSORTMENT OF PLAIN AND STRIPED 
SILK GRENADINES, GAZE CHAMBRIAS, 
CREPE DE PARIS, AMURE GRENA- 
DINES, GAUZE SERGES, &c., &c. 
ALSO, 
SLLK and WOOL SERGES, CREPE DE CHINES, 
JAPANESE FOULARDS, MOHAIRS 
AND WASH POPLINS, 
At Equally Low Prices. 


THE BALANCE OF OUR STOCK 
oF 


Smmmer Shawls at Half Price, 


N.B.—This store will be closed on SATURDAYS 
at3 P.M. during JULY and AUGUST. 














(ILLINOIS) 


WATCHES! 


NEw YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD, 

GENEKAL SUPERINTENDENT'S Orion, { 
ALBANY, March 26, 1870 

T. M. AVERY, Esq., 

Pres’t National Watch Co., Chicago : 


Dear Sir :—In answer to your enquiries as to the 
Watch I have of your man ure, I would say 
that I have carried it some four months, and find it 
a good, reliable time-keeper. The movements seem 
Ri ns regular, and I see no difference in 
ts seginter of of time whether I carry it about me in 
he omen or when weeveting by trains. I do not 
hesitate to recommend them as reliable Watches, 
with perfect works —— with accuracy, 
and well aseneee for use of rail men or others 
ood Watches—besides they are the 
duction of our own country’s mechanics, and that. 
together with thajr merit as time registers, ny 
certain iy give reierence over aporse 
Watches, however good ad oe of Jelaa 


makers may be. tf 
J. TILLINGHAST. 


¢@” Call on your Jeweler and ask to see the Elgin 
Watches. 

The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, or the Il- 
lustrated Article on “‘ Ancient and Modern Time- 
Keepers,” by A. D. Richardson. sent free upon 
licati to Nati 1 (Elgin) Watch Company. 
wt and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, or No. 1 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 








INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


FIRE AND MARINE. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$1,202,847.01. 
J. B, BENNETT, President. 


ITH LARGE Carri AL IT UNITES EXPE- 
rience, ene’ tamerctat— Wt —Is p ive, 
commopessan.! rr comme’ ith h 


at the center s Better, wit 


lete on LL 
business works vs saving of” 
money—Its eight 2000 


Agencies Eetubtished ! ia A 

wms ! eee Losses Paid ! and s' ‘al- 
ready 20 per premium—Full lines upon desir- 
able or  nocepiod Al business conducted in a 
liberal and prom ‘We invite the public to 
gre Leto ANDES & tay trial and realize its superior 








SENECA FALLS 


Bell Foundry, 


For Church 
Feet eaboat: Shit a 


Fire Engine, &c 
Send for Circular and Prices 


RUMSEY & 00., 


= SENECA FALLS, N.Y., U.S.A. 


The Darling Self-Supplying Pen-Holder. 
SS | 0 


R.-~ a ospherte pressure. pen, but & Srimple 9 by by 


) ia Epa ae etna ae St 3 





ew York. 


P, F, 0. M. 


P. F. 0. M. 


P. F. 0. M. 
P. F, 0. M. 


Pp, F. 0. M. 


P. F. 0. M. 
P. F. 0. M. 
P. F. 0. M. 


C 


TRADE P. F. oO. M. MARK. 
BEBRI & CO.’S 


In this IMPROVED Mos@d.'TO CANOPY provision 
is made for the drawing up of the curtains or pend- 
ant portions of the net, s+ that they are out of the 
way when the net is not in use. The whole is so 
constructed that the net and franfe may be taken 
apart and packed jn the small case (measuring 4 
inches square by 34 inches long) Accompany- 
ing the Canopie—a great convenience [0 pariies 
traveling. 


Buy One or a Thousand. 
H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., 


BERRI & CO., 


. Worth and Church Sts., N. ¥., Sole Agents, 


Flies 
and 


Mosquitos 


CANOPIE FARISIENNE. 


Plies 

and 
Mosquitoes, 

Flies 


and 
Mosquitoes, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 526 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





JOS. B. ST. JOHN, 
Ass't Manager. 


OFGICES: 


40 Broad St. & Pal 
Mall, London. 


U. S, BRANCH: 


New York. 


40 & 42 Pine Street. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 


E. W. OROWELL, 


Manager. 


CAPITAL, 


$8,000,000 


GOLD. 


Incorporated, 1803. 





W.P.B.B 
JOHN D. CHOLLAR, 


BORDEN, 


tute, N. Y., 1870. 


BLAKE & & ALDEN Boston, Mass. 


Worcester Mass. 
MAXFIELD, KELLOGG & CO LE, 


eld, Mass. 
ALMY & CO., Fall BR: Springteld, 


CARDNER’S 


Portable Book-Rack, Book-Case, and Writing. “Desk Combined, 


This is the first good article of 


furniture that has ever been 


made, which can be taken apart. 


in less than a minute, and packed 


away or shipped from place to 


place as easily as a few short 


baards and can be set up again 


by any person in a few moments 


without the aid of any tools. 


Small sizes forming a substan- 


tial and complete Book-Rack. 


Larger sizes forming a perfect 
and substantial Writiug-Desk 


uu 


and Book-Case combined. 


Prices for large sizes, 6 feet 


four inches high, solid Biack 


Walnut, only $13.50. Prices for 


smaller sizes down as low as $1. 


Also, 


Portable Wardrobe 


prices $10 to $25. 


A liberal discount to the trade. 


Ten per cent. off to all Preach- 


FOR SALE BY 


pAxiOR & HUNT, Spri 
rake, Me BLAIR "New. 


CLEVELAND BROS, Provi 


‘2. WHITE, Buffalo. 





idence, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


110 Bowery, New York, 


eld, Mass. 
ven, Conn. 


‘UNSMITH & SPENCE Buffalo, N. Y. 
DWIN & WARING, ‘Fall River, Mass. 


‘ The Gardner Manufacturing Company was awarded the first he Ba consisting of a Meda) and 
Diploma for these Book-Racks and combined Writing-Desks at the Great Fair of the American Insti- 


THE CARDNER MANUFACTURING CoO., 


MANUFAOTURERS OF LOOKING-GLAS8S AND PICTURE-FRAMES. 





HARPER’S CATALOGUS * = by mail on re- 
ceipt of five cents in postage stam) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


Prices, $350, $550, 
M Bopers New 


roved U 
rs stone, 


Runs stil)! 
—-, do not 


No’ Water Used! 
Cannot ode! 
No > eussnee de- 
Not liable to get 


out of order! 
no Skill- 


5 on per horse 


BOPER C. E. CO., 124 Chambers-6t.,.N. Y. 








invalids’ Traveling Chairs, 

A FoR IN AND Sorboon UsE. 
hands can propel = guide 

se of the 


fands, any child of five e years 
any ci 0! 
pushes 


use of the 


Saandoe. x 
case and send 
liam St.,.N.Y. 


THEA NECTAR 


A PURE 


BLACK TEA! 


WITH THE 


GREEN TEA FPLAVOR. 
* Warranted vo suit att tastes. 





yoRD's NE Tite tins 


Pitber dor domestic or fancy 








pe | 


“Address 
Oneot the bestof {tekind.”—Seientific amer., N.¥. 


DANA BICKFORD’S 


NEW IMPROVED 
Family Knitting Machine. 
$1.000 jo, $3. 00 


AND, IMPROVED in its 
This mach to aon awe wom: of 


peti, Sotreeass eves. Se ae ss Sy Vige- 


ye 


A YEAR, AGENTS ter for St N N. ye oris 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 


ee 


ek rn St. Gear mi. 





rE | yy 


¥ 
resent com- 
pint for 





Ws othe best at 


Se 


an ny 





Bite eae ce 

wee te th fy ‘ull nd 
iN. 

ates nd er aaRUB rer Re aK 





